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BOOKS FOR SALE 


Famous Compton’s Encyclopedia, 15 
volumes, recent edition, black fabri- 
koid binding, good condition, less than 
half price, $40.00. P. W. Milhouse, 
Olney, Illinois. 


HYMNALS REBOUND 


More and more churches are saving 
money by having their worn hymnals 
rebound by the Educational Bindery, 
1126 South Boulevard, Evanston, IIli- 
nois. Your sample book bound free. 














CARTOON PLATES FOR SALE 





Church Management uses the car- 
toon service of the Religious News 
Service. Plates, after their use, are 
available to our readers at $1. There is 
but one plate of each cartoon available 
so first come, first served. Remittance 
must accompany order. Many cartoons 
from back issues are also available. 
Inquire about any you have in mind. 
Church Management, 1900 Euclid Ave- 
nue, Cleveland, Ohio. 








CHURCH FURNITURE 





Altars, Communion Tables and Pul- 
pits with Scripture Symbolism. They 
create a worship atmosphere. John D. 
Kern, Osage, Iowa. 


For Sale: Pulpit and Communion 
Table, golden oak, Gothic design, in 
good condition. Original price, $300.00. 
Reasonable. Trinity Church, 1107 South 
Austin Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 








CHURCH PRINTING SAMPLES 


Send stamps for postage and we shall 
be glad to send you samples of bulle- 
tins, cards, programs, etc., used by 
churches and ministers which have 
come to us. Church Management, 1900 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 








DRAMAS 


Three Men in a Boat. A play of 
interfaith brotherhood. Helps build un- 
derstanding between Jews, Catholics 
and Protestants. Get one jump ahead 
of the “crusade of hatred” which is 
scheduled for America. Five charac- 
ters. Five copies, sufficient for the 
entire cast, 50c. Church Management, 
1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 








DUPLICATOR SUPPLIES 

Wanted—A minister in every locality 
to sell our duplicators, stencils, inks, 
typewriter ribbons, etc. Big discounts. 
Write for dealers’ prices. Centype 
Manufacturing Company, 145 N. Broad- 
way, Wichita, Kansas. 


OFFICE MACHINES 

Typewriters. Office Machines save 
up to half on Duplicators, Addressing 
Machines, Adding Machines, Letter 
Folders, Envelope Sealers. Pruitt, 15 
Pruitt Building, Chicago. 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION DIRECTOR 





Experienced woman director and so- 
cial worker. Address Box “W,” Church 
Management, 1900 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 








TYPEWRITER 





Wide Carriage Typewriter. Fourteen- 
inch Underwood, pica type. Recondi- 
tioned with new cylinder and platen. 
Splendid condition. Just the machine 
for cutting stencils for your mimeo- 
graphed publicity. First check for $30 
takes it. Church Management, 1900 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 








VACATION SUGGESTIONS 


A quiet and restful vacation this 
summer can be had at Quaker Haven, 
De Wart Lake, fifteen miles north of 
Winona Lake. For details write to 
Rev. Ralph Felix, Richland, Michigan. 


Furnished restful cottage on Thaye) 
Lake, opposite beautiful Torch Lake, 
upper Michigan. Good fishing. Rental 
twenty-five per cent below prevailing 
rates. Rev. L. J. Powell, Norwood, 
Ohio. 








WEDDING BOOKS AND 
CERTIFICATES 


Beautiful large 24-page marriage 
brochures, with service, certificate, 
readings: 50 cents each; three, $1.25. 
Literature free. Pejepscot House, Pub- 
lishers, Brunswick, Maine. 


The Paragon Publishing Company, 
1120 South Limestone, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, announces a change of address, 
May 1, to 238 Tahoma Road, Lexington, 
Kentucky. Send card for catalogue and 
introductory offers. 
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Selected Short Sermons 
By Earl Riney 











Some men are putty, some are pouty, 
and some are petty. 

* * * 

When we deliberately take sin by the 
hand and turn our backs on duty we 
are lowered in our own self-respect. 
We violate our own souls. 

* * * 

The wheels of time were not made to 
turn backward. Everything rushes on 
toward eternity. 

* * * 

Church dues are not installments 
paid on a harp and crown. 


* + x 
A double chin often keeps a girl 
single. 
* * * 
White lies are usually color schemes. 
* . ok 


Whatsoever a man hoes, that shall 


he also reap. 
* * * 


No organization is stronger than its 


weakest gink. 
* * * 


Taking pains with one’s work does 


not hurt. 
ca +. * 


The Christian church insists upon 





the presence of God in human history. | 


* * * 


A hot answer always means a cool 
friend. 
* * ~ 
Many a knocker needs to be bumped. 
* «x * 

You may be as orthodox as the devil, 

and as wicked.—John Wesley. 
* 7 * 

The Christian religion has made its 
contributions to the developments of 
the modern world through men and 
women of sensitive conscience and high 
courage. 

x* *« * 
It is difficult to deal justly with those 


who praise you. 
* * * 


Some people are so painfully good 
that they would rather be cruel than 


pleasant. 
— 


A woman stands a better chance 
catching a man if she keeps her trap 


closed. 
* * * 


When religion does something for 
you it makes you do something for 
somebody else. 
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Edgar Primrose Dickie 


ONE YEAR’S TALKS TO 
CHILDREN 


Hard to please will be the young- 
sters who do not thrill at these ser- 
mon-talks—one for each Sunday—all 
fresh, catchy, appealing. 

Postpaid $1.50 


J. C. Massee 


CHRIST AND HUMAN 
PERSONALITY 


A volume of stimulating addresses 
by the former pastor of Tremont 
Temple, Boston, each with a positive 
note greatly needed today. 

Postpaid $1.25 


Franklin P. Cole 


THEY PREACHED 
LIBERTY 


“A timely anthology of what New 
England Ministers said about liberty 
during the Revolution . . . opportune 
and to the point.”—New York Times. 
Illustrated. Postpaid $1.50 





Messages Greatly Needed 
Today 


The Gospel of Salvation 


By HYMAN APPELMAN 


A rich treasury of Gospel messages that drip with the fervor 
of a workman engaged in the heat and drive of an evangelistic 
The author is a preacher, vigorous, humble, real- 
istically spiritual and convincing. All ministers will value these 
messages for their help and inspiration and spiritual appeal. 


Postpaid $1.00 


Vance Havner 


CONSIDER HIM 


One hundred meditations for pri- 
vate reading or family devotion dug 
from a rich mine of human experi- 
ence. Postpaid $1.00 


Robert MacGowan 
ROADS TO REALITY 


The author of “The Making of a 
Spiritual Mind,” which was voted 
one of the best books of 1940, has a 
message for a time that demands 
calm thinking and deep religious 
faith. Postpaid $1.00 


Archibald Rutledge 
CHRIST IS GOD 


A ringing, clear-cut statement of 
Rutledge’s belief based on a long and 
very painstaking study of all the 
known facts available. Don’t 
owning this, his latest work. 

Postpaid, 75c¢ 


miss 


Reality in Religi 
By R. AMES MONTGOMERY, D. D., LL. D. 
Dr. Montgomery out of his long experience as President of 
two theological seminaries and Professor of Homiletics at another 


has given us this, the finest work he has vet written, on the most 
important subject, of the Atonement of Jesus. 


Postpaid $1.50 


Fleming H. Revell Company 
158 Fifth Avenue, New York 


At All Bookstores 
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THE EDITOR’S DRAWER 
é 


No Old Age Security for This 
Preacher 


Again, we are permitting another 
to write this department. He is a 
minister at the age of retirement. 
He prefers that we use neither his 
own name or the name of his de- 
nomination. We will say, however, 
that he is a clergyman of a de- 
nomination which advised a congres- 
sional committee studying the in- 
clusion of non-profit organization 
within the Federal Social Security 
Act that its ministers had ample 
protection. 

“T am facing old age retirement 
on a pension of $9.44 a month be- 
cause my denomination opposed the 
government plan which would per- 
mit us to come under the social se- 
curity legislation. I probably will 
have to do one of two things: either 
apply for admission to the county 
home here, or ask the state for old 
age relief.” 

It is unconstitutional, say the op- 
ponents of the extension of federal 
social security legislation to church 
employees in its operation. It sounds 
to us like playing ecclesiastical poli- 
tics with starvation. 


William H. Leach. 
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HY continue to distribute printed matter of inferior quality or produced on a duplicating 


machine, when your church can publish a high class parish paper? 


The National Religious 


Press supplies parish papers, better in appearance and quality than national church peri- 


odicals, at amazingly low prices. 


In fact even the smallest church can publish a local parish 


paper which will astonish the community providing our service is used. 


More Than 400 Agree 


More than 400 ministers have been using our service from one to twenty years. 
agree that there is no excuse for any church to distribute an inferior parish paper. 


a few say: 


“We received compliments on the last issue of ‘he Holi- 
ness Radio Herald.”—Rev. Tommie Stevens, Gospel, Dawson 
Springs, Ky. 


“We have always been very pleased with your service. 
We intend to continue to publish Our Church Bulletin in- 
definitely.”,—Rev. C. F. Kesting, Evangelical Church, De- 
troit, Mich. 


“Never in my 30 years of ministry have I ever had any 
earthly assistance equal to a parish paper. The magazine 
has increased my prestige. It has helped me to get ac- 
quainted with the business men and it has increased our 
church attendance. You supply a high class serviceable 
parish paper and I want to assure you we appreciate it.”— 
Rev. J. W. Scott, Fallon, Nevada. 


“Wentworth News has stimulated a great amount of 
interest in our church and community. A magazine of this 
kind brings joy to a pastor’s heart. We find the new interest 
is evident not only at church but throughout the community. 
Many anxiously await every issue. In quality and appear- 
ance our parish paper has surpassed most similar publica- 
tions.’—Rev. E. H. Daniels, Baptist Church, Chicago, Ill. 


They all 
Read what 


“Local printers and business men often compliment me 
on the clear, clean, beautiful printing of our parish paper.”’— 
Mildred Burroughs, Trenton, N. J. 


“The last issue of The Jamestown Messenger was 
much better than we anticipated. We appreciate your 
good work.’—F. H. Sparks, Methodist Church, Elkhart, 
Ind. 


“This month begins the second year of The Lutheran 


Eagle. I have only good things to say about The National 
Religious Press and your splendid printing. The syndicate 
articles are unsurpassed.’—Rev. G. Wolf, Lutheran Church, 


Eagle Lake, Texas. 


“T want to express our appreciation of the way you 
print our magazine, The Epiphany News. We leave every- 
thing to your judgment and find that the completed maga- 
zines are excellent in every way. The subscribers enthusi 


astically receive their magazines. The merchants are so 


well pleased with the returns from their advertising in our 
parish paper that we no longer have to urge them to ad- 


Episcopal 


vertise.’"—R. A. Herbert, Church, Brooklyn, 


N.Y. 


INVESTIGATE AND THEN DECIDE 


For samples, prices and full particulars regarding 
our service and the helpful sixteen-page illustrated 
Parish Manual containing detailed explanation of 
publishing procedure, fill out and mail the coupon. 


Do it NOW. No obligation, of course. 
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Protect yourself against the rising 
tide of summer accidents with a 
Ministers Life and Casualty Union’s 


ECONOMY ACCIDENT POLICY 


IT PAYS 
$1,000 
15 


7 
15 
15 


2,000 
1,000 


for Death by Accidental means 

a week for disability by accident—up to 2 years 
a week for partial disability—up to 26 weeks 

a week EXTRA for Hospital expense—up to 12 
weeks, or 

a week EXTRA for nurses’ fees—up to 12 weeks 
for loss of two limbs or both eyes by accident 
for loss of one limb or one eye 


Doctor’s bill, up to $15, for non-disabling accident 
Liberal optional sums for fractures, amputations, etc. 


IT IS 


a complete accident policy covering all kinds of accidents 


IT IS NOT 


a “trick” policy paying only for unusual accidents like 
being gored by a bull or struck by lightning 
a limited policy covering only auto or travel accidents 


IT IS A 


WORLD-BEATING VALUE IN ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE 


IT COSTS 


only $5.00 a year! 


$2.50 each April Ist; $2.50 each 


October Ist 


$1.00 PAYS TO OCTOBER 1st 


Send the coupon for complete details 


No obligation 


No agent 





——— = a oo 


THE MINISTERS LIFE AND CASUALTY UNION 


100-B West Franklin 


Life, Health 
and Accident 
Insurance 
at Cost to 
Clergymen 





Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Without obligation please send me information on your 

Economy Accident policy as announced in “Church Man- 
agement” for June, 1941. 


NAME es ee ee ee ee 

ADDRESS .........-—..-... 22.5 Bee ee eee 
Street City State 

BIRTH. DATE _........nsg6is See ee 
Month Day Year 

DENOMINATION Bara? — 6-41 





Thirty-One Years 
After 


OHN R. ESTES, minister of the 
] First Baptist Church, Ottumwa, 

Iowa, sends us this unusual story. 
It consists of two letters, the first writ- 
ten in 1910, the second in 1941. It is 
certainly true that the “mills of God 
grind slowly.” Mr. Estes adds that 
Brother Clark, the church clerk moved 
from Ottumwa twenty-five years ago. 
He also adds a note that the good sister 
enclosed an addressed envelope for 
reply which bore a two cent stamp. 


March 11, 1910. 
Pein antes , Iowa, 


Colo. 
Dear Sister: 

In looking over the church list with 
our new pastor we wonder if you would 
not like to connect yourself with some 
Colorado church. You will remember 
that in the covenant we agree to unite 
with some other church as soon as we 
have permanently left this one. We 
would be glad to have your request 
for a letter stating the church and the 
pastor you wish to unite with or that 
you wish to continue in our fellowship. 

Sincerely, 
Roy P. Clark, Clerk. 
Letter No. 2 
March 27, 1941. 
Roy P. Clark, 
230 E. Main St., 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 
Dear Brother: 

I attend Christ Community Church, 
Pastor Alexander C Bryan. 

This is my “request for a letter”, as 
I consider joining church I attend. 
Thank you for writing to me about 
same in the year 1910. 

Sincerely, 
i 2 





LIFE IN THE CHURCH 

The newspapers not long ago printed 
a story of a doorman of a New York 
theater who had guarded the stage 
door for seventeen years and in all 
that time he told of voices which 
he seems to hear “calling for a re- 
turn to God.” He advises Chris- 
tian democracy but cannot be too 
clear as to the detail of that. He de- 
fines totalitarianism as “autocracy re- 
duced to a science,” as “streamlined 
autocracy.” He eschews union of 
church and state but at the same time 
avows that there are certain duties 
which the church has a right to expect 
of the state that is, to provide protec- 
tion to it so that it may do the work 
it has to do; that is, how can the church 
effectively teach honesty if the state 
supports gambling; soberness and tem- 
perance, if the state legalizes liquor; 
reverence for the Sabbath if the state 
removes its protection from the Sab- 
bath. It is the duty of the state to 


train its citizens and no person is qual- 

ified for good citizenship without moral 

training, and the only perfect system of 

ong is that which is found in the 
ible. 
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America First 


HE words “America First” stare at me 

from the return card of the envelope. If it 

could be completed what a magnificent 
slogan it would be. Perhaps each of us has 
his own ideas as to how to make the motto 
complete. Here are ours. 


America First in Vision. Would that our 
nation could acquire the eyes of the prophet io 
see the world of the present and the world as 
it is to be when Christ is recognized. The 
vision includes the forty-eight states of the 
union but does not end there. The world is 
suffering because of an overdose of national- 
ism. We do not need that limited point of view. 
But we should strive to be first in a world-wide 
vision. 

America First in Service. Jesus was very 
specific on this point. ‘He who seeks to save 
his life shall lose it; he who is willing to lose 
his life will save it.”” We would like to see this 
nation of ours test the words of the Master. 
I am suspicious that many who are using the 
slogan “America First” have quite a different 
idea in mind. Much of their propaganda is 
appealing to America to keep from helping 
others. They feel that there is not enough of 
the good things to go around and so America 
should help itself first. ‘Self preservation,” 
they say, “is the first law of nature.” The an- 
swer is that Christianity puts the emphasis at 
a different place. It says: “Others first.’’ The 
Christian America would be first in service. 

America First in Righteousness. No nation 
can effectively serve its world unless the foun- 
dations of its own land are laid in righteous- 
ness and justice. Days like ours make it easy 
to be intolerant and unjust. With the burdens 
of world leadership which we are assuming it 
is much more necessary that we be first in this 
particular field. 


There are a lot of ways in which we do not 
want America to be first. It must not be first 





in selfishness and it should not be first in isola- 
tionism. It is too rich, too noble, too generous 
to listen to those who insist that the end of its 
existence is to draw away from the affairs of 
men and live by itself. 

America First? Yes. But in the Christian 
way. 





Another Unpopular 
Editorial 


FRIEND who has read Church Man- 

agement for many years tells us that 

we missed a bet when we wrote about 
unpopular editorials. He insists that one 
which should be included had to do with 
Charles Lindbergh and a window which bears 
his likeness which had been installed in an 
eastern church. We have searched our files 
for the editorial and found it in the October, 
1929 issue of the magazine. 

The cover picture of that issue is of a win- 
dow installed in the Trinity Methodist Church 
of Springfield, Massachusetts. Three major 
figures appear as symbols in the window. 
Evangelism is symbolized by John Wesley; 
Prophecy by Phillips Brooks and Good Will 
by Charles Lindbergh. Inside the magazine 
we raised some questions about the use of cur- 
rent personalities. The editorial, at this 
point, read: 

“With the tendency to make religion inclusive, en- 
tering every phase of life, we are in sympathy. But 
there is always a danger in attempting to interpret 
modern events for the eyes of eternity. The world will 
know John Wesley a hundred years from now; but 
there is a question whether the Kellogg Peace Pact, 
shown in the base of the Lindbergh window, will be 
the mile stone in peace relations pictured in this mod- 
ernistic design. We believe that there is a lot of wis- 
dom in the policy of the Roman church in reserving 
the canonization of the man or woman until history 
has given its verdict. The eyes of history see more 
clearly than the eyes of any one period.” 

Prophetic? Perhaps! 


(Turn to page 586) 
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Subversive Pacifism 


T was in 1934, when I was living 
in a downtown hotel in New York 
City, that I found my good friend 
Dr. Sydney Strong at the same hotel. 
He asked me to go with him to call 
on a couple of peace loving friends. 
One afternoon I went with him to a 
beautiful residence on Park Avenue. As 
we were ushered in I noticed the ele- 
gant and tasteful arrangement of the 
furniture and ornamental art pieces 
which reflected the refinement and cul- 
ture of the occupants. It was a pleasure 
to find myself in such quiet serenity in 
the heart of that hustling and bustling 
metropolis. I was introduced to the 
hostess, who was full of gentle grace 
and charm, and then to her husband, 
who was a perfect gentleman. They 
were, perhaps, a little beyond middle 
age. If I remember correctly he edited 
a peace magazine of his own. 


As we were being seated the gentle- 
man surprised me by asking the follow- 
ing question, “Dr. Rhee, if enemies 
were to invade your country, would you 
take up arms and go out to fight 
them.” 

“Yes, I would,” I replied without a 
second thought. 

Then he bent down, looked me full 
in the face, as if to watch my reaction, 
and said, “You are a militarist.”’ 

I blushed but managed, with some 
effort, to restrain myself. After a little 
while I excused myself and left. From 
that time on I have never learned what 
sort of an impression I left with those 
good people but I know that I left 
with a poor opinion of the fanatical 
pacifists of this country. 

I used to have, and I still have, a 
high respect for the peace advocates 
who, like the Confucian philosophers of 
the Orient, condemn war as an evil, 
which every civilized man should shun 
and spurn. I hold in high esteem the 
conscientious objectors who, for the 
sake of religious convictions or humani- 
tarian principles, refuse to take up 
arms against their fellow men. But 
those militant pacifists who are opposed 
to any and every kind of war, whether 
for national defense, national honor, or 
national independence are, to my mind, 
just as dangerous and subversive as 
any fifth columnist. Their motives may 
be different but the results are the 
same. They are, perhaps unconsciously, 
courting disaster for their nation. While 


by Syngman Rhee 


they are making no effort to keep war 
making nations from waging war, they 
try to keep their own non-aggressive 
nation from even preparing for de- 
fense. 

If we are to condemn all of the wars 
that America has fought, as they de- 
mand, we should destroy the Washing- 
ton monument and the Lincoln Mem- 
orial and do away with the liberty and 
justice which were the fruits of those 
wars, which are our priceless heritage. 
Any man who refuses to fight for his 
country because he believes in peace 
has no claim to my sympathy. I was, 
and still am a man of peace, but to be 
called by an American a “militarist,”’ 
was an intolerable insult. The good peo- 
ple who called me that did not know 
of my experiences in Korea or, perhaps 
it was just their usual way of preach- 
ing their peace ideas to everyone they 
met. To tell the truth, if I had been a 
militarist thirty-five years ago and if 
the United States had not helped 
militarists to destroy non-militaristic 
Korea, I would not have become as I 
am now, “a man without a country.” 


What Happens to a Pacifistic Nation 

Korea is a good example of what hap- 
pens to a nation which is not prepared 
to defend its own sovereignty. For 
forty-five centuries this nation main- 
tained itself despite of all the wars im- 
posed upon it by the war-like neigh- 
bors, including the Hideyoshi, the Na- 
poleon of Japan, which was more devas- 
tating and more inhuman than the re- 
cent Nazi invasions of Norway, Den- 
mark, Holland and France. The peo- 
ple were satisfied with their own rulers 
and were determined to defend, at any 
cost, the peaceful life of their ancient 
Kingdom. They enjoyed a standard of 
Oriental civilization even higher than 
that of China, especially so when com- 
pared with the period which followed 
Manchu conquest of China in the early 
part of the seventeenth century. Our 
nation made no trouble for others and 
wanted none from the rest of the world. 
It felt secure in its isolation. 

In the latter part of the nineteenth 
century the United States was casting 
about to find new markets for its prod- 
ucts. After Commodore Perry had 
forced the open door on Japan, Admiral 
Shufelt knocked at the Korean door 
and asked its government for treaty 
relations with the United States. The 


government of the hermit nation de- 
clined on the ground that “we have 
had too much trouble with our neigh- 
bors, especially Japan; and we choose 
to remain detached.” America urged the 
treaty and promised its protection in 
case of trouble. With that clear under- 
standing, Korea made the treaty of 
1882, containing the amity clause. 
American commercial interests rejoiced. 


When Japan began to “deal unjustly 
and oppressively with Korea,” the 
Korean Emperor asked the American 
government to “use its good offices,” 
as had been promised. The latter, how- 
ever, turned a deaf ear to repeated 
Korean appeals and American diplo- 
mats in Seoul jeered at the Koreans 
for trusting such a “foolish promise.” 
To cover up the blunders the Ameri- 
cans sought to make excuses on the 
basis of the weakness of the emperor, 
the corruptions and intrigues of the 
government officials and the ignorance 
and cowardice of the Korean people. 


President Chester A. Arthur had 
said of the Korean treaty that “every 
clause and article must be observed 
and fulfilled by the United States and 
the citizens, thereof.” But when the 
Koreans appealed asking that the 
American government keep its pledge 
there was nothing but evasiveness on 
the part of the American government. 
The United States Minister, E. V. Mor- 
gan, even refused to transmit a letter 
to the President of the United States 
when the emperor asked him to do so. 


The United States’ pledge to Korea 
was not kept because the American 
government had been fascinated by the 
military power of Japan. President 
Theodore Roosevelt had signed a secret 
treaty with Japan by which the United 
States was to recognize the Japanese 
occupation of Korea and Japan was to 
recognize the American possession of 
the Philippine Islands. Morgan, minis- 
ter to Korea, had been sent with in- 
structions to let nothing prevent the ac- 
complishment of the Japanese plan. 
Through Baron Kaneko, the president’s 
personal friend and Japan’s liaison man 
in America, the White House was in 
constant touch with Tokyo and gave 
the Japanese government friendly aid 
and advice. 


To sum up the whole story Korea was 
raped because she put her trust in the 
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word of a friendly nation rather than 
in arms. America coaxed Korea out of 
her isolation, promising to protect her. 
Then she led her to an enemy’s camp 
and took part in the plot to murder 
her. Korea paid heavily for being a 
peace loving nation and putting her 
trust in the sanctity of international 
treaties. 


With this picture in my mind I lose 
self-restraint when some one dubs me a 
militarist because I say that I will 
take up arms to fight for my country. 
Korea too late knows this is the only 
way for a nation to save itself. 


How Pacifists Cause Subversion 

The Nazis, Fascists, Communists, and 
other subversive elements are here, as I 
understand it, for the purpose of over- 
throwing the American form of gov- 
ernment, and to establish in its place 
whatever system the strongest of these 
groups stands for. This is not the pur- 
pose of the pacifists, of course. They 
all stand loyally, let us say, by the Re- 
public of the United States. In that 
respect, the latter should not be com- 
pared with the former; the one is for 
America and the others are against 
her. 

But when they come to the question 
of war, they all agree. They are all one 
in demanding that the United States 
shall not prepare for war. They say, 
“we do not want war; we want peace, 
and peace at any price”. Suppose we 
follow their demands and drop our de- 
fense program. What will happen? 
Our enemies would take advantage of 
our unpreparedness and land armies 
of conquest on our shores. What would 
we do then? One thing we might do 
is what the little kingdom of Rho, in 
Oriental history, did nearly 3,000 years 
ago. When a large army of Chin Moon 
Kong armed with swords, spears, bows 
and arrows, and many other instru- 
ments of war, poured into the capital 
city, they were surprised to find all 
the city gates wide open without a 
soldier to be seen. They roamed about 
in the highways and byways in search 
of soldiers to fight with, but in vain. 
Then they went from house to house to 
investigate. Men, women, and children 
were busy with their routine duties, as 
usual. Students were learning their les- 
sons, scholars were studying the class- 
ics, poets were chanting their poems, 
and musicians were playing their in- 
struments, as if nothing had happened. 
The invaders got together and said 
among themselves, “This is certainly 
a Confucian kingdom, the most highly 
civilized spot in the world. We must 
not harm these people”. They packed 
up their weapons and went away, leav- 
ing the little Confucian Utopia unmo- 
lested. 











Syngman Rhee 








Syngman Rhee, native Korean, was 
born in 1875. He was educated in a 
Confucian school and later enrolled in 
Pai Chai College, a Methodist institu- 
tion. There he learned the Christian 
philosophy which has influenced his en- 
tire life. His first interests were po- 
litical. Recognizing the dangerous for- 
eign influences in Korea he associated 
himself with the Nationalist party and 
became one of the founders of the first 
newspaper in Korea. When the Na- 
tionalist movement was dissipated he 
was thrown into prison at Seoul, where 
he lay for months with his feet in the 
stocks and a heavy wooden collar 
around his neck. When his party re- 
turned to power in 1904 he was re- 
leased. 

In 1904 he came to the United States 
as a special secret diplomatic agent of 
his government. From that time his 
life has been closely associated with 
our country. He studied in three of 
our universities which have given him 
degrees, George Washington an A.B., 
Harvard an M.A. and Princeton a 
Ph.D. John R. Mott persuaded him to 
return to Korea to head the Christian 
Student Movement there. He returned 
to his native land in 1910. But his ac- 
tive anti-Japanese sentiments soon 
landed him in trouble with that nation. 
Fortunately for his personal safety he 
was elected a lay delegate to the Metho- 
dist Episcopal General Conference held 
in Minneapolis in 1912. Bishop Harris 
persuaded the Japanese government to 
release him from a prison where he had 
been incarcerated for that special com- 
mission. A price has since rested upon 
his head. At present he is the chief of 
the Korean Commission. 

Naturally he has_ intense _anti- 
Japanese convictions. He believes that 
Japan is a world menace. His study 
and convictions have been put into a 
book soon to be published by Fleming 
H. Revell Company entitled “Japan In- 
side Out.” The political and religious 
significance of this volume will be 
speedily recognized when it is pub- 
lished. The editor of “Church Manage- 
ment” had the privilege of pre-viewing 
the manuscript. The article which ap- 
pears here is a condensation of certain 
pages in that volume. 
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The difficulty in this is that nowa- 
days modern mechanized troops do not 
roam about in the city streets to find 
out whether the people whom they have 
come to conquer are Confucian, Demo- 
cratic, Nazi, or Mikadoist, before they 
attack. In fact, they are generally too 
high in the air even to see pacifists 
below them before they have destroyed 
half of the city and half of its popu- 
lation. Modern “civilized” barbarians 
are infinitely more blood-thirsty and 
savage than those in the time of Con- 
fucius, and their habit is to burn and 
kill, and then make the entire nation 
their captives, prisoners, and slaves. 
The cannibals of the African jungles 
and South Sea Islands used to eat men 
one by one, but the present day canni- 
bals of modern Europe and Asia gobble 
up human flesh and blood by whole na- 
tions. In this case, although motives 
are vastly different between the paci- 
fist and the fifth columnist, the ulti- 
mate result is practically the same. 


Good Christians, as the disciples of 
the Prince of Peace, are true peace ad- 
vocates. They are not lip-service paci- 
fists, but devoted, conscientious follow- 
ers of Christ, who came to this world to 
teach the principles of peace on earth 
and good will toward men. If these en- 
lightened and consecrated men and 
women were only to lead in the right 
direction, this confused world of ours 
would be greatly benefited. Unfortun- 
ately the peace structure they have 
been building all these years has been 
on a weak foundation. Instead of pur- 
suing justice and righteousness at what- 
ever cost, many sought a solution in 
the worldly wisdom of appeasement, 
and in the time-serving policies of men, 
considered as “realistic”, “expedient”, 
and “practical.” The idea is to com- 
promise principles in order to meet half 
way the popular demands of the times. 
The result is that, while they should 
guide the world to the light, they fol- 
low it into darkness. This does not 
mean to imply that all Christian leaders 
are blind leaders, but no one can deny 
that it is true of many. 

American Church Sympathetic 
With Japan 

When the Japanese militarists were 
tightening their grip on Korea, one of 
the most influential leaders of the 
Methodist Church spoke in the great 
Methodist auditorium in Ocean Grove, 
New Jersey, one Sunday morning in 
July, 1905, to an audience of 11,000 peo- 
ple about his recent tour to the Far 
East. The tour had been arranged for 
him by the Japanese, who were afraid 
at that time that public sentiment in 
America might rise against the destruc- 
tion of Korea. In the course of his ad- 
dress the speaker intoned with all his 
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energy and eloquence: “May Korea be 
under Japanese rule forever and ever, 
Amen.” The next day I happened to be 
in Ocean Grove, and a friend of mine 
said to me, “I am glad you were not here 
yesterday, for I know you would have 
felt badly.” Then she produced a scrap 
of the Asbury Park Press, from which I 
am quoting the above. I wrote a long 
letter to the Dr. asking him why 
he as a missionary, who was supposed 
not to talk politics, should speak as he 
did; why he was so ardent in defense 
of Japan’s violation of treaty agree- 
ments, contrary to the American idea 
of justice, liberty, and humanity, con- 
trary to the spirit of American inde- 
pendence, American love for freedom 
and equal rights, and contrary to all 
Christian ideas and ideals. A copy of 
this letter was published on the front 
page of the same newspaper the follow- 
ing morning. Later I received letters 
from many parts of the country, ex- 
pressing their appreciation, but not a 
word from the speaker. He simply ig- 
nored my letter and went on delivering 
the same address all over the country. 





Another churchman who consistently 
sacrificed the interests of Korea to 
those of Japan is Sydney L. Gulick, for 
many years secretary of the Depart- 
ment of International Justice and Good 
Will of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. Dur- 
ing the passive Korean revolution of 
1919, the Japanese government was 
anxious to keep Americans from giving 
Koreans in America any help. Dr. Gu- 
lick well played the spokesman for 
Japan. In one of his circulars he wrote 
that all Americans should refrain from 
assisting the Korean “malcontents” in 
America, who were always agitating to 
make trouble for Japan. If assistance 
were given, he wrote, the Japanese 
government would suspect the mission- 
aries and consequently the Korean 
Christians would suffer. Later when 
there was a strong possibility of a 
food blockade against Japan because of 
the Manchurian invasion he pleaded 
against it on the ground that Japanese 
women and children would be the suf- 
ferers. He had nothing to say of the 
suffering of innocent Chinese children 
because of Japanese ruthlessness. 


It would be unfair to say that all 
churchmen favored the Japanese con- 
quest of Korea. Dr. Floyd Tompkins, 
an Episcopal minister from Philadel- 
phia said in an address given on be- 
half of the League of the Friends of 
Korea: “Where there is brutality there 
is no neutrality. I am not the kind of 
a Christian who, having seen his sister 
attacked by a thug, went to his closet 
and prayed God to protect her. I would 
get away from my prayer, knock down 
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the thug, save my sister, and then go 
back to pray.” Would to God there 
were more Christians of this kind. 
But on the whole the record of the 
Christian Church in America is not a 
pleasing one in the Korean situation. It 
was ready to sacrifice the weaker na- 
tions to build up the prestige of Japan. 


It is, of course, repulsive to our 
democratic ideas to even think of such 
things as a big army and a big navy, 
compulsory military training, conscrip- 
tion laws and all that. We have been 
in the habit of criticizing militarism, 
imperialism, war-mongers and war 
makers. From our churches we have 
heard it said: “Every one must refuse 
to fight;” “I will not risk my life for 
the profits of the munition manufac- 
turers;” “I will go to jail before I 
will go to the front;” “I will not pay 
war taxes,” and other statements to 
the same intent. 


Here is a pacifist story told by 
Montaville Flowers in his book The 
Japanese Conquest of American Opin- 
ion, 

One day an old gentleman attended a 
lecture at Chautauqua where the Jap- 
anese situation was presented. After 
the lecture the lecturer happened to 
walk down the street behind the old 
gentleman who was vigorously talking 
to two very fine ladies. He overheard 
this remark: “Well, well, I did not get 
much out of that lecture. No I didn’t. 

. . Anyway the Japanese will never 
give me any trouble in my day and 
generation, and I will just let the next 
generation take care of itself.”’ Such 
evasion of reality is characteristic of 
pacifists. 

The forest fire is closing in. We can 
no longer ignore it. Some of the pub- 
lic utterances of certain persons in 
America sound so utterly un-American, 
or anti-American, that it is strange 
that these people still call themselves 
Americans. It seems never to have oc- 
curred to them that the United States, 
like all other nations, has its enemies 
both within and without, that it needs 
protection against these enemies, that 
it is the first duty of every citizen to 
protect the country, its system of gov- 
ernment, its safety and its honor, and 
that if they fail to do their duty the 
nation cannot survive. 

Even in the life of animals the first 
instinct is to protect their homes, their 
young ones, and their own groups, but 
some human beings do not seem to 
possess even this basic instinct. While 
their fellow citizens are slapped and 
spat upon, kicked about and killed, their 
homes, institutions destroyed and de- 
molished, their naval vessels bombed 
and sunk, and their national flag hauled 


down and trampled upon, they show no 
concern. Instead of showing any sign 
of indignation against the ruthless de- 
struction of civilization and humanity, 
they openly reprimand their own gov- 
ernment for “public castigation of for- 
eign nations”. 





INVESTMENTS 

Along the shores of Galilee Jesus 
called men to come and follow him. He 
was inviting them to invest their lives 
through himself in order to bring full- 
ness of life to those who follow him 
and to their fellowmen. Those who in- 
vested their lives with him did not lose 
their lives, but were being transformed 
and multiplied. 

Robert Morrison invested his life 
and went to China in 1807 as the first 
missionary. Friends thought he was 
wasting his life because the door of 
China seemed impossible to be opened. 
At the end of the first seven years of 
work he won the first Chinese to the 
Christian faith whose name was Toy 
Kao. With his help the Bible was be- 
ing translated into native writing. 
Through his efforts a mission and a 
school were established. It was one 
of his pupils by the name of Yung 
Wing who became the first student to 
come to study in America 95 years ago, 
which began the inter-change of cul- 
ture between the east and the west. 
Today, there are five thousand mission- 
aries in China with four million native 
Christians. The reason why China is 
able to come out of the war in the last 
three years in such a marvelous way is 
not because of the armed forces of 
China but the Christian leadership in 
the government. Six of the ministers 
in her cabinet are Christian men. Every 
sixtieth name in the Who’s Who of 
China is that of a Christian man or 
woman. Most of them received their 
early training in missionary schools. 
Investment of Morrison’s life brought 
great dividends indeed. 

Christ is calling men and women to 
invest their lives through him. The 
world of today faces material wealth 
but spiritual bankruptcy. Men are at 
a loss as to where to turn in critical 
moments. Christ is the way and the 
truth. He wants men and women to 
follow him and bring fullness of life to 
the suffering mankind. 

Philip Y. Lee. 
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Where Is God? 
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by Theodore Gerald Soares” 


A millenium of theology is crowded into this paper by Professor 
Soares. It will help to strengthen wavering faith in a world of 
change and desolation. 


HERE is God? Nearer than we 

think. We miss him because he 

is so accessible. Just as we live 
without the consciousness of the air, 
of the atmospheric pressure, of the 
metabolism of our bodies, so we do 
not notice him in whom we live, and 
move, and have our being. 

One way to discover God is to ex- 
amine the meaning of the very simplest 
experiences of life. For the answer to 
the last question is always God. 
Light 

The most immediate of all experi- 
ences is vision. We take it as a matter 
of course and never think of its bewil- 
dering and overwhelming significance. 
The human race would not be human 
without light. If we could imagine 
earth-born sightless creatures. they 
would only live a mole-like existence. 
Some crude relationships could per- 
haps be developed, but it would not 
be a human society. There might be 
speech, but what would speech be with- 
out pictures? If we could not say 
“sky,” “cloud,” “dawn,” “twilight,” if 
we had no imagery we simply would 
not be men. We are united into un- 
derstanding groups by our common ex- 
perience of vision. We human folk are 
literally children of the light. 

Moreover, without sight we would be 
localized in the most meager environ- 
ment. We could never know mountains 
or desert or sea. We could have no 
understanding of our own planet, while 
sun, moon and stars would be ever be- 
yond our ken. It is the light that 
makes us citizens of the universe. 

In the old creation story God said, 
“Let there be light,” and there was 
light. But it is more wonderful than 
that. The psalmist in a glorious meta- 
phor uttered the ascription, “Thou 
clothest thyself with light as with a 
garment.” But it is more intimate than 
that. John declares, “God is light.” 
Light is the universe revealing its true 
quality. When we see, we are sharing 
the divine experience. There is a cer- 
tain very true sense in which the act 


*Dr. Soares is professor of ethics at California 
Institute of Technology and minister of the Neigh- 
borhood Church, Pasadena. To a distinguished 


list of books of which he is author, he has re- 
cently added an important new volume, ‘Origins 
of the Bible,”’ published by Harper & Brothers. 


of sight is fellowship with God. But 
we may be too dull to know it. 


You send a spray of flowers to your 
sick friend. It is a kindly sympathetic 
act; but it is more than that. You are 
sharing the experience of light with 
your friend. You are uniting two souls 
in the mystery of color and of beauty. 
The light is God joining you and your 
friend together. If the eyes of our un- 
derstanding are open, such an act be- 
comes sacramental. “If we walk in 
the light we have fellowship one with 
another.” 

The most devastating feeling that 
ever comes to men is that they are 
alone in a hostile, or at least an un- 


sympathetic universe. As one man said 
with some harshness, “The universe 
does not know that we are here.” But 
he had forgotten the light. The uni- 
verse is God revealing himself. The 
light is God seeing us and we seeing 
him. 

Of course our human vision reveals 
to us only part of the world. We see 
only between the red and the violet. 
We understand something of the infra- 
red and the ultra-violet; but we do not 
see them. Doubtless the world would 
be more than it is if our vision were 
of wider range. God only shows us 
what we can see; but it is sufficient 
and it is glorious; and it is God. 

Will 

Most of us at this moment are prob- 
ably conscious of a certain condition of 
rest. We may be sitting and listening. 
Yet, without any extensive scientific 
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knowledge we all know that actually 
we are in a condition of unimaginable 
activity. The blood is coursing through 
the arterial system. The building up 
and breaking down processes, which we 
call metabolism, are pursuing their con- 
stant way. Our planet is whirling 
about its axis at a mighty rate, and is 
travelling around the sun with incredi- 
ble speed. The whole solar system is 
rushing through space. Not only so, 
but the solid seat on which we sit is 
not solid at all, but a mass of whirling 
points of activity. Nay, we ourselves 
are not really the flesh and blood and 
bone that we seem to be, but are like- 
wise a mass of myriad activities. Ut- 
terly bewildered, we ask our physicists 
what it all means. What do they find 
when they pursue this physical process 
to the end? They answer that it is 
energy. But what is energy? They 
gravely repeat the word and tell us 
that they do not know. Yet every child 
knows. His toy falls to the ground and 
he stoops to pick it up. That is an ex- 
perience of will. Without any scien- 
tific understanding at all, every one of 
us has a first-hand experience of what 
energy is. It is this as I raise my 
hand, as I move my body, as I make 
any conscious act. 


Where is God? He is the will that 
is the energy of the universe. He is 
not the creator billions of years ago of 
a universe that had to be started; he is 
the ever present energy which is the 
universe. In him all things live and 
move and have their being. All things 
are willed. 

I hear the airplane and go out anew 
to look at the wonder. How are tons 
of metal, wood, fabric, oil, lifted into 
the air? Because man willed it. That 
plane is flying by human will, and our 
will is a sharing of the inifinte will. 
The plane flies by the same process 
that is the revolution of the planet and 
the burning of the sun. So that again, 
in a very real sense, we are in fellow- 
ship with God in the commonest acts 
of life. If our minds are sensitive, we 
can realize that we are indeed workers 
together with God. 

But what about the idea that the 
universe is merely mechanical, that our 
bodies are machines? Professor Ralph 
Barton Perry, recently said in one of 
his lectures, “I challenge any one to 
define the word machine without im- 
plying the idea of purpose.” When you 
see a machine, you ask at once, “What 
is it for?” The word mechanism that 
has been used to eliminate purpose 
from the world is itself a word that is 
instinct with purpose. If the universe 
is a mechanism, God is the mechanic. 
If the universe is a self-running thing, 
God is the self that is running it. Just 
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as the energy which we know most in- 
timately is will, and that will can be 
directed to what we will, so the infinite 
energy is will and in all activity we 
see the purposeful God. 


Law 

Some things are so universal and so 
inevitable that we do not think of them. 
We are sitting in a building with a roof 
over our heads. It has not occurred 
to us to fear that the roof may fall and 
crush us. We know that the great 
weight of wood or steel, of slate or tile, 
with the beams and the supports are 
put together in accordance with what 
we call “the laws of nature.” We are 
very sure that nature will go on behav- 
ing as it has always done, and we quiet- 
ly rest in that confidence. As an en- 
gineer once put the matter to me, “Our 
whole business depends upon the uni- 
formity of nature. If we had to call up 
our brokers every morning to find out 
how gravitation opened on Wall Street, 
we could never erect a building or con- 
struct a bridge. 

There is a moral quality in that regu- 
larity. Nature keeps its promises and 
we absolutely rely upon its word. The 
chemist closes his laboratory, leaving 
his unfinished experiment; he resumes 
his work next day in the unquestioning 
faith that the same laws are operating; 
and he is never deceived. 

Where is God? He is that nature 
whose word can be trusted. He is that 
moral order of the universe which is 
the truth. We have expressed that in 
the motto of the California Institute: 
“The truth shall make you free.” We 
are free as we rest in the dependability 
of the whole physical process. I was 
rebuked once by a scientist for refer- 
ring to his activity as a search for 
truth. “Do not say truth, say facts.” 
But facts are the truth when God is 
there. The laws of nature are moral be- 
cause they keep faith, and we carry 
on our lives in that confidence. The 
girl who straps on her skates in our 
new ice rink and commits herself to 
the laws of balance; the boy who 
weaves through traffic on his bicycle 
to the terror of every driver; the wom- 
an who turns on her gas in the kitchen; 
the passenger who steps into an ele- 
vator and is carried up a dozen floors 
—all are trusting to the promises that 
have been made by the invisible order 
of things. And when there is an acci- 
dent—the girl falls on the ice, the bi- 
cycle skids, the gas explodes, the ele- 
vator falls—we never say that nature 
has deceived us. We always search for 
the mistake we made in failing to ful- 
fill the conditions that nature has laid 
down. Where is God? In that truth 
and assurance that we call the natural 
order. 


Freedom 

Yet there is an experience that seems 
to contradict the statement that nature 
always speaks the truth. There is a 
section of nature that sometimes lies; 
that is human nature. In a universe 
where stars keep their courses and even 
atoms are statistically dependable, 
where earthquakes and storms happen 
in perfect accordance with antecedent 
causes, in a universe which is com- 
mitted to truth there exists a little or- 
ganism on a planet in the solar system 
which does not always do what it says. 
The geologic stratum promises, “Build 
your dam on me in accordance with 
the physical laws which are laid down, 
and I will uphold the structure for a 
hundred years,” and it fulfills the 
promise. But a man says, “Elect me to 
office, and I will rectify abuses.” We 
elect him, and he fails to do as he 
agrees. A promoter urges you to buy 
stock in his company, promising a large 
dividend. You put your trust in him 
and find that the stock is worthless. 
If God is the truth of the universe, 
where is he when human nature is de- 
ceitful? He is there in that very capa- 
city to do right or wrong. For there 
is something about human nature that 
exists nowhere else, so far as we know, 
and that is the power of free choice. 
God, who is free, has actually shared 
that divine quality with human beings. 
When I choose right, I share the life of 
God; and when I choose wrong, I exer- 
cise the power with which God has en- 
dowed me. The almighty has ventured 
that experiment, and in so doing has 
left the future undetermined; but he is 
there in the awful fact of human free- 
dom. 

No wonder men are afraid of liberty. 
Its possibilities for good and for ill 
are so great. And some are seeking to 
destroy freedom in the world lest it 
interfere with their purposes and power. 
But freedom cannot be destroyed. If 
the world rejects this god-like gift 
there will occur once for the terrible 
retribution, “The stone which the build- 
ers rejected, the same is become the 
head of the corner. He that falleth on 
that stone shall be broken; but upon 
whomsover that stone shall fall it will 
grind him to powder.” 

Where is God? In that awful and 
glorious gift of freedom. He is free, 
and he has given us of himself. 


Conscience 

Another common experience of life 
in which we find God is the simple but 
mysterious sense of ought. A student 
talking with me on a matter of great 
importance in his own life finished with 
the question, “What ought I to do?” 
He had the sense that there is some- 

(Turn to page 546) 
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Looking to the Fall Months 


by William James DuBourdieu 


Is it getting harder to get an early fall start in your church work? 

The author of this article who is the minister of the First Pres- 

byterian Church, Harvard, Illinois, gives some plans of building 

fall church attendance which he has found to be effective. We are 

publishing it in June that it may fill a niche in your summer 
thinking. 


ESTERDAY a good friend, the 
pastor of a neighboring church, re- 
marked that each year the summer 


attendance slump was extending later 


into the fall. In this age of ever more 
smoothly speeding cars happy, and 
probably rare, is the pastor who does 
not face this same situation. Panacea 
I know none, to somewhat paraphrase 
the words of Peter at the Gate Beau- 
tiful, but what our local church has 
been doing the past several years may 
be of interest. 


The day before yesterday, which was 
the last Sunday of September, we held 
our annual “home-coming,” the fifth 
consecutive year in which we have util- 
ized this Sabbath thus. Originally we 
instituted this observance with the 
thought that folks coming back would 
see more friends if they all returned 
on the same Sunday. The day has 
been mildly successful in this respect 
but we have discovered that a “home- 
coming” as we have observed it, has 
greater interest for local than distant 
people and, thereby, helps materially in 
overcoming “attendance lag.” 

Much of our “home-coming” success 
is tied up with a “fellowship dinner” 
served at 12:30. This means that the 
half-hour between church and dinner 
is spent in visiting and getting better 
acquainted with fellow worshippers. 
Also, breaking bread together has val- 
ues entirely apart from physical nutri- 
ment, for the church setting seems to 
engender a very real spiritual glow. 


We make a charge for this meal be- 
cause we cannot afford to serve it 
gratis, but in no sense is the gathering 
a money-making project. Two clubs 
share in the work, one assuming charge 
of the kitchen end and the other of the 
dining-room. The meal is served for a 
nominal thirty-five cents that every 
church member may feel financially 
able to attend. Actually the food costs 
less as vegetables, which we serve in 
great abundance, are all donated by 
garden-growing members. To make the 
committees’ work light, the meat comes 
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from the butcher ready to slip into the 
oven and a paid dishwasher is secured 
to handle the chore of cleaning up. 

Originally we read letters and tele- 
grams from former members in a pro- 
gram which followed the dinner, and 
called on all those who returned from 
away to stand and “say a few words.” 
Gradually we learned that a briefer 
program was more popular, so this 
year post-dinner efforts comprised a 
solo by a former choir-member, a 
rhymed greeting sung by four choir 
ladies, and group singing of “God Bless 
America” and “Till We Mect Again.” 

Holding a “home-coming” regularly 
on the last Sunday of September does 
not cure the early fall slump, but this 
and other activities do enable the fall 
to register some of the best attended 
services of the church year. 


With us, the Sabbath following Labor 
Day always brings out a good attend- 
ance. The reason lies in the fact that 
the church, which has been closed dur- 
ing the pastor’s vacation month of Au- 
gust, does not recommence services un- 
til the Sunday after Labor Day. Then, 
in anticipation of the recommencement 
of Sabbath worship, a letter is mailed 
to all homes of the parish, reminding 


them of the joy of worshiping again in 
their own home church, or perhaps say- 
ing that the pastor and his wife are 
home following their vacation and will 
be at the door of the church hoping to 
shake hands with all of the congre- 
gation who can attend. If the services 
recommended on Labor Sunday, such a 
letter would be futile because of the 
desire of people to grasp the last week- 
end holiday of the summer season; go- 
ing one week later, it always is re- 
warded with a larger than usual at- 
tendance. 


World-Wide Communion 

For several years now our denomina- 
tion has observed the first Sunday of 
October as “World-wide Communion 
Sunday,” and this rite from the very 
beginning has held the interest of our 
people. Now that most Protestant 
groups join in this celebration of the 
sacrament, significance of the day be- 
comes even greater. 

Aids for publicizing the world-wide 
nature of the day are available: a com- 
munion token which can be mailed or 
personally delivered to church mem- 
bers, an appropriately designed Sun- 
day calendar, and special stationary. 
Churches are urged to prepare for the 
day through an every-member spiritual 
visitation. We have never succeeded 
in persuading our officers to make this 
last and the way in which we use the 
various printed aids varies each year, 
but always some special means is used 
to advise our folks of the occasion. 

In the church service itself, every- 
thing centers about the “world-wide” 
aspect of the day. The pulpit is re- 
moved from the chancel and symbols 
of the sacrament are put in its place: 
a drop-leaf colonial dining-table with 
large globe of the world in the center 
and communion goblets at either end 
and, some ten inches beyond the back 
corners of the table, two floor candle- 
sticks. Early in the service the can- 
dles are lit with the following brief 
ritual, which the congregation finds 
most impressive: 

Pastor: Today we are one of many 
thousand Protestant churches 
joining in a world-wide ob- 
servance of The Lord’s Sup- 
per. 

(Touching the globe.) 

The first of these services pos- 
sibly began 18% hours ago 
in the Phillipine Islands, 
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where the Ellenwood Presby- 
terian Church of Manilla, 
holds a Sabbath service at 
8:00 a. m. Phillipine Island 
time. Then hour by hour and 
time-zone by time-zone the ob- 
servance has proceded west 
through Japan, China, India, 
Iran, Syria. By 3:30 this 
morning services had started 
in Africa; by 8:30 they had 
begun in South America; one 
hour ago they were under way 
along the Atlantic coast of our 
own United States. At the 
present moment they are be- 
ing conducted not only in the 
Middle West but in Mexico 
and Central America. Three 
hours hence the final service 
will open on St. Lawrence Is- 
land, off the westernmost tip 
of Alaska. 
(Brief pause, then:) 
Jesus said: “I am the light of 
the world.” 
As symbol of that fact I light 
these candles. 
(While candles are being lit, 
quote: ) 
“I am the light of the world; 
he that followeth after me 
shall not walk in darkness but 
shall have the light of life. 
This is the light, even the true 
light, which lighteth every 
man coming into the world.” 
(Response by choir, tune 
“Salva Domine’”’:) 
Light of the world, illumine 
This darkened land of Thine, 
Till everything that’s human 
Be filled with what’s divine; 
Till every tongue and nation, 
From sin’s dominion free, 
Rise in the new creation 
Which springs from love and 
Thee.” 

The rest of the service follows much 
the regular ritual for a communion Sun- 
day, except that the world-wide aspect 
is always evident. 

Flower Festival 

The second Sunday of October fre- 
quently has been observed as “Fall 
Flower Festival.” With the slogan, “If 
the church doesn’t get them, the frost 
will,” we have asked our people to pick 
their fall blooms and bring them to 
God’s house. Despite frosts which pre- 
cede this date in our locality, there 
always are flowers still blooming to 
make our church more beautiful than 
at any other time of the year. Invari- 
ably it turns cold early and we say, 
“there can be no flower festival this 
year’; then we discover that many 
flowers are still alive and so the day 
is held after all. Following the service, 
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we pack the flowers in boxes and one 
of the church members drives them to a 
Chicago neighborhood-house. Attend- 
ance this Sabbath is not to be compared 
with that at some other of our special 
fall services but by no means can one 
use the word “slump” when he counts 
the congregation. 
Erie Day 

A fall service which does fill our 
church to the doors is “Erie Neighbor- 
hood House Day.” “Erie” is a Presby- 
terian mission in the underprivileged 
part of Chicago, some seventy miles 
from our community. This year will 
be the fourth time that we have brought 
“Erie” children into the home of our 
congregation as Sunday dinner guests. 
Since children are to be entertained, 
our people feel that they can bring 
them into their homes without the extra 
fuss and bother that adult company ne- 
cessitates. As a consequence, many of 
our homes have received a contact with 
missionary work which lives in their 
minds for years. Two sisters still tell 
how the children they entertained four 
years ago were afraid to eat the meat 
because they never had meat in their 
own home. 


Erie Day usually is the third Sun- 
day of October. The children arrive in 
Harvard in time to attend church. 
Where the first choir anthem ordinarily 
comes in the worship service, the Erie 
youngsters are presented to the con- 
gregation and, as they sing their songs, 
individual children are _ introduced. 
Then the Erie group goes downstairs 
to the junior church. Here they also 
sing and Miss Towne, the head resident 
of Erie, speaks. At the sermon hour 
Miss Towne returns to the “big church” 
and there she tells the stories of the 
various children whom she earlier pre- 
sented by name. 

Erie Day is chiefly a day for doing 
for Erie. Our people are asked to bring 
to church with them food and clothing 
to stock the Erie “relief cupboard.” Fol- 
lowing church every child is entertained 
in some Harvard home and, my observa- 
tion is, most of them are given much 
more than food by their hosts. At 2:00 
the children return to the church from 
which we take them to a farm home. 
Here our farm constituents have as- 
sembled most of the ponies of the 
neighborhood and for two hours the 
city visitors ride ponies, tumble in the 
hay, inspect the live stock, and ulti- 
mately eat their fill of wieners and 
cocoa. 


One year I was able to persuade a 
number of Chicago young people to act 
as drivers, bringing our Erie guests out 
to Harvard. While our church members 
entertained the Erie children, the 


drivers and their lady friends, who had 
been invited to come along also, sat 
down to dinner with us of the manse. 
After listening to the drivers’ enthusi- 
astic conversation I have been unable to 
decide who got the most from the day, 
the children for whose benefit it was 
planned, our own church people who 
opened up their homes, or these Chi- 
cago young people, many of whom 
found this their first contact with the 
underprivileged half of the city. 


The following year a Chicago pastor 
agreed to supply the cars and drivers. 
Unexpected last-minute circumstances 
prevented the fulfillment of the prom- 
ise, sO arrangements had to be made 
with a Chicago bus company to handle 
the transportation. The financing of 
the bus rather worried us, as we are 
still at the bottom of the depression 
out here and we hesitated to ask for a 
special offering in addition to canned 
foods and invitations to dinner. Miss 
Towne of Erie undertook to raise half 
the bus cost in Chicago and we put an 
offering plate by the church door. 
When the day was over we discovered 
that the money on the plate was suffi- 
cient not only for our share of the bus 
hire but for the cost of the wieners and 
all other incidentals as well. 


Fifty-four children came out in the 
bus. When it returned it was so 
jammed with canned goods, vegetables, 
and clothing that the Erie youngsters 
could scarcely squirm, but they all 
agreed that they had had “the time of 
their lives.” Need I add that church 
attendance on “Erie Day” is one of 
the joys of the year? 


Special Preachers 


For several years we have invited 
some prominent member of a Chicago 
seminary to be guest preacher at a fall 
Sunday service. When we started this 
innovation large congregations  re- 
sponded. However, the great men of 
the church often are comparatively un- 
known to the average layman, so this 
device of using high-calibre guest 
preachers has not pulled as powerfully 
as we had hoped. 


There is one final act which should 
be mentioned about these special serv- 
ices, they are of the kind that appar- 
ently can be repeated year after year. 
There are other methods of counteract- 
ing the fall slump, such as “loyalty 
crusades” and “fidelity months,” but 
these lose their magic after a couple 
of years—at least that has been my 
observation. The services mentioned in 
this article find their attractiveness in 
factors that are more permanently 
rooted in human nature and so can be 
repeated and repeated and still prove 
successful. 
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The Printed Program as 
An Aid to Worship 


Eloise Roth Rhodes” 


We like this article because the author has seen the aesthetic as 

well as the physical side of the church calendar. The program 

is not merely used to make an announcement. It should help 
create atmosphere. 


N deep, clear tones the bell in the 

tower sends forth its invitation, 

“Come and worship.” As the wor- 
shipper enters the sanctuary he is met 
by a friendly usher who directs him to 
a pew and places a printed program 
in his hands. Then, giving himself to 
the mood of the hour, he casually in- 
spects the content of the program. 
In most instances, it has been designed 
to serve a dual purpose: disseminate 
the weekly news of the congregation 
and guide the worship. 


If one studies carefully the scores 
of such programs which come to his 
hands from time to time, he soon dis- 
covers that most of them justify their 
existence as news-bearers, but utterly 
fail to utilize their possibilities as an 
aid to worship. 


A pastor of my acquaintance recently 
declared, “I don’t believe in printed 
programs unless there is something in 
them!” In the vast majority of those 
that one examines, the “order of wor- 
ship” is nothing more than a list of the 
items of the worship service in an or- 
derly sequence. Even so, the printed 
program is valuable; for worship lead- 
ers have always recognized that the 
smoothness with which the service pro- 
gresses depends largely upon. the 
group’s familiarity with the order and 
forms used. Furthermore, it eliminates 
the necessity of breaking into the wor- 
shipful atmosphere to make various 
and sundry announcements. The prin- 
cipal asset of the printed program, 
however, lies in the opportunity it 
offers to apply more effectively the 
principles of worship. This is that cer- 
tain “something” to which my friend 
referred. 


The printed program opens to the 
worshiping congregation an entirely 
new world of worship experiences, 
thoughts and attitudes. Immediately 
available are calls to worship, responses, 
group prayers, directed meditations, 
poetry, hymns, litanies, chants and 


*Mrs. Clair V. Rhodes, whose husband is min- 
ister of Sunnydale Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, Louisville, Kentucky. 


many types of special services that 
could not otherwise be used. Hitherto 
untapped resources in literature, music 
and art become usable, and their inter- 
pretation is enhanced by this visual 


aid. Not only the materials, but like- 
wise the order of the service may be 
varied without embarrassment to either 
the leader or the group. Group par- 
ticipation is so essential to effective 
worship! Yet, so often, it has been 
confined to group singing and to 
stereotyped responses—or none at all. 
That the printed program precludes 
this necessity is one of the major rea- 
sons for its existence. Indeed, it opens 
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to the program-builder an unlimited 
source of materials and a variety of 
methods for his study and considera- 
tion. 


Not only the content of the order 
of worship, but also the cover page 
may become an aid to _ worship. 
Studying the various specimens of 
church bulletins, 
that only a few churches have dis- 
covered the worship values inherent in 
a carefully composed cover page. In 
every service there are times when the 
individual is left to his own designs, 
for example, during the prelude and 
offertory. Many people do not know 
how to listen consciously to good music, 
or how to observe profitable quiet. If 


it becomes evident 


there is a pertinent illustration or an 
appropriate poem on the cover page 
of the program, it catches the eye 
immediately, and the worshipper’s 
thoughts are unconsciously directed 
into the channel of the worship theme. 
If one’s moments of reflection are di- 
rected, his wayward mind is not likely 
to wander too far afield. 

Poetry does not generally find a place 
in the formal worship of the church, 
yet poetry frequently expresses the 
theme more beautifully than any other 
element. Through the medium of the 
cover page, we may acquaint our peo- 
ple with many poetic gems that they 
otherwise might not learn to know. 
This requires that the leader collect 
and preserve the many worthwhile se- 
lections that he has discovered through 
his reading and associations. It also 
requires the development of a_ dis- 
criminate taste and poetic understand- 
ing. However, these infinitely valuable 
aids to worship will justify every effort 
they require. 

Visual Education 

Illustrative art is fascinating when 
we have caught a vision of its possi- 
bilities. We hear much about “visual 
education.”” What we see always means 
more to us than what we hear or read. 
An appropriate illustration may be the 
final stroke which “clinches the point.” 
Self-evident, illustrations that are used 
as an aid to worship must be ar- 
tistic, dignified and meaningful; the 
cartoon-type drawing is as much out 
i Illustra- 
tions should be designed or selected for 


of place as “swing” music. 
the message which they convey—never 
for the sake of the itself. 
Many excellent inset-drawings are now 


drawing 


available from dealers, but this service 
is still in its infancy as far as religious 
Furthermore, 
the use of these, like the use of com- 
folders, 
necessitates an additional investment. 
The most valuable source of illustrative 
material lies in the wide collection and 


drawings are concerned. 


mercially prepared program 
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filing of non-copyrighted illustrations 
and ideas which may be easily traced 
or used as suggestions for original de- 
signs. One need not be an accomplished 
artist to do this. The average person, 
with a sense of appropriateness, an at- 
titude of reverence, the willingness to 
sacrifice a little extra time and thought, 
and a few tools can produce results that 
will attract the appreciation of any 
worshiping congregation. 

The use of printed programs, what- 
ever their nature, involves the expendi- 
ture of both time and money. When 
we make an investment, we expect it to 
yield dividends. It has been the experi- 
ence of those who have pioneered in 
this field that the investment 
than justifies itself in terms of better 
and more helpful services, and an in- 


more 


crease in interest and participation on 
the part of church-goers. 

Good paper, good type select'ons and 
good printing are all necessary in an 
attractively printed program. One is 
sensitive to bad printing as one is to 
bad music. Where a church can afford 
to do so, its programs should be care- 
fully prepared and printed. The aes- 
thetic as well as the physical side 
should be considered. Some churches 
which cannot afford an entirely printed 
program every Sunday have the first 
and fourth pages printed attractively 
and keep it standing. Then the inside 
material is made up fresh each week 
and carefully produced on a good dupli- 
cating machine of some kind. 

Stencil Duplicating Systems 

The average church finds the stencil 
duplicating system the most practical 
for this purpose. It is less expensive 
than most other methods, and offers 
greater opportunities for the expression 
of the worship theme. The expenditure 
involved is two-fold. First of all, cer- 
tain permanent equipment is necessary: 
a duplicator of standard make, for 
which replacements are 
available; a good typewriter; and cer- 
tain tools—a _ flexible plate, 
wire-loop and ball-pointed styli, a care- 


service and 
writing 


fully chosen shading plate, and a me- 
dium-sized lettering guide, selected with 
regard to the purpose for which it will 
be used. As one’s skill increases, he 
may desire additional equipment which 
will enhance the scope and quality of 
the work. 

In addition to this permanent equip- 
ment, supplies are required. Qur ex- 
perience in purchasing these supplies 
has been very revealing. It is advisable 
to use only those supplies which carry 
their own trade names and are distrib- 
uted by reputable dealers. There are 
many off-brand stencils on the market 
which contain a substance injurious to 
the typewriter platen and duplicator 


roller; inferior inks dry slowly, and 
their contents readily separate so that 
the copy is not consistently legible; 
some grades of paper give off a lint 
which clogs the stencil, while others 
are not sufficiently absorbent. Unless 
one has tested the materials himself 
and is convinced of their merit, the pur- 
chase of cheap supplies in large quan- 
tities involves the risk of producing in- 
ferior work and damaging expensive 
equipment. Usually it is more econom- 
ical to use only the best supplies avail- 
able. 

Only the finest work that one can 
do is worthy of aiding the congregation 
in its worship. The most complete 
equipment does not guarantee attrac- 
tive results, nor does the most meager 
justify careless work. Again the adage 
is true—whatever is worth doing at all 
is worth doing well. To accomplish 
this, one must observe these simple yet 
important rules of the craft. 

1. Keep all equipment clean and in 
working order. Stencil cutting re- 
quires that the type be cleaned fre- 
quently. The duplicator has a tendency 
to collect dust, oil and surplus ink 
which must be removed. The cylinder 
cloth requires constant attention to pre- 
vent premature clogging, and it must 
always be inked with discretion. Oc- 
moving parts of the 
equipment must be oiled. All equip- 
ment should be covered when not in 


casionally the 


use. Even the tools deserve the simple 
care of being kept clean and protected 
from misuse. 

2. Plan the copy in detail. Even 
the most simple copy must be planned 
carefully. Good spacing is essential, 
yet some of the most experienced find 
it difficult to judge spacing accurately. 
Sometimes the transfer of only one line 
is the factor which determines whether 
the work is that of an amateur or an 
expert. Particularly when illustrative 
work is contemplated, every detail of 
the lay-out should be planned in ad- 
vance. 

3. Follow directions. 
commercial product includes directions, 
formulated because the manufacturer 
realizes that its future sale depends 
upon satisfactory results. Through ex- 
perimentation, he has learned how his 


Almost every 


product can be used most successfully; 
this information he is anxious to share 
with his customers. The failure to fol- 
low simple directions may produce in 
ferior copies, even though the materials 
and craftsmanship are of the best. 

1: Take your time. How often this 
advice falls upon deafened ears! As a 
result one sometimes suffers painful 
object lessons. Since the duplicator re- 
produces exactly what has been written, 
including the errors, a single mistake 
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Picture History of a Great Church 








First Baptist Church of Shreveport, Louisiana 




















N the year 1843, Rev. John Bruce, a 

Virginian by birth, was sent from 

Kentucky to Shreveport as a col- 
lector of customs on imports from the 
Republic of Texas. While performing 
his official duties he also took time to 
gather some of the few people here for 
public worship and to preach the gospel 
to them. As a result, the First Baptist 
Church of Shreveport was constituted 
on February 14, 1845, with nine mem- 
bers. The church called Mr. Bruce as 
pastor, and he performed the meagre 
duties for so small a congregation 
until 1850. 


The first house, (upper left), which 
stood on the southeast corner of Mar- 
ket and Travis Streets was a very hum- 
ble place, as may be seen from the 
picture. But it was the house of God 
and a place of worship for the heroic 
pioneers who laid the foundations in a 
strong and courageous faith. The sec- 
ond house of worship, (upper right), 
stood on the northwest corner of Texas 
and McNeil Streets, and was erected 
in 1880 under the pastorate of J. A. 
Hackett at a cost of $12,000.00. The 
third house of worship, (lower left), 


stood on the southeast corner of Travis 
and McNeil Streets, and was erected 
in 1907, under the pastorate of H. A. 
Sumrell, at a cost of $65,000.00. The 
fourth house of worship, (lower right), 
was erected in 1920-22 on Travis Street 
adjoining the third house, at a cost of 
$500,000.00, under the pastorate of Dr. 
M. E. Dodd. This was the first Baptist 
Church in the south to have a ten 
story building, a roof garden, a thirteen 
bell chime, a four manual organ, and 
to own and operate its own broadcast- 
ing station. 








becomes manifold. The most. skillful 
correction is not so clear as correct 
copy. Furthermore, hasty typing often 
leaves unsightly imperfections, uneven 
lines and fading letters. One should 
always proofread the stencil before 
leaving the typewriter; it is the last 
chance to correct embarrassing mis- 
takes. Since stencils tear or break 
easily, care is necessary in each step 


of the process. Again, haste may 
prompt the operator to run the dupli- 
cator without properly inserting the 
paper, and the consequent cleaning of 
the roller and cylinder will take much 
longer than careful work would have 
taken. Yes, it pays to take time! 
Following these simple rules, anyone 
can produce attractive programs which, 
if they have been composed with equal 


care, will be an indispensible aid to 
worship. If the service has been 
planned so that printed programs are 
essential to its success, we are obligated 
to see that every worshipper has a 
copy, and that every copy is legible. It 
is not extravagant to prepare for a 
maximum attendance; when people re- 
ceive something of real and lasting 
value, they attend in ever-increasing 
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numbers. 

While the responsibility for the con- 
gregation’s worship rests upon the 
minister, frequently others are called 
to share in the planning of some of 
the services, as well as in the prepara- 
tion of the printed guide. It is essential 
that those charged with these tasks 
understand the function of the printed 
program as an aid to worship. There 
is no merit in the expenditure of time, 
effort and money for this purpose un- 
less the use of the program definitely 
contributes to the spiritual growth of 
the worshippers. The realization of this 
goal, however, becomes possible only 
when all who assist, in whatever capa- 
city, learn that they are sharing in a 
sacred trust, and launch out together 
in a creative quest of God through 
worship. 





Where Is God? 


(From page 540) 

thing in human experience that has a 
commanding character. There are calls 
which must be obeyed. The choice must 
be made aright. What does this mean? 
The religious man has ever found in 
conscience the voice of God. Where is 
God? We do not need to look afar to 
find the answer. He is here, wherever 
duty faces us. Socrates said that when- 
ever he was in danger of making a 
wrong decision, a voice rang clear in 
his soul, “Thou shalt not.” 


The universality of conscience is a 
remarkable fact. I remember how it 
came to a little lad five years old. He 
was with his mother in church upon a 
Sunday when I was preaching to chil- 
dren. I used the story of Onesimus, 
the run-away slave who had robbed his 
Christian master, and who, coming to 
Rome, had been brought into Christian 
discipleship by Paul. The apostle 
needed a vigorous young man to help 
him, and Onesimus was eager to stay 
with his new friend. But there was a 
wrong that had been done Philemon, 
the master. Paul said in effect, “If 
there is anything wrong, it has got to 
be put right.” I used that as a sort of 
text for the sermon, and endeavored to 
make the application to the lives of the 
children. Later the mother told me how 
it affected her five-year-old son. He 
was very silent on the way home. As 
soon as they reached the house, he went 
straight to the closet where his play- 
things were kept, took out a ball and 
said, “Mother, I want to take this ball 
back to Ed before dinner.” But the 
mother objected, “You told me Edward 


gave you the ball. Why should you 


take it back to him now and let dinner 
get cold?” “Well, mother, I lied, he 
didn’t give it to me. 


I took it, and he 
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doesn’t know I have got it. If anything 
is wrong, it’s got to be put right.” 
Would that sermons were always so im- 
mediately effective. At all events, the 
little lad returned the stolen property 
and came home radiant, with an approv- 
ing conscience and a good digestion. 
Where is God? Here, in the sense of 
the abiding and inevitable distinction 
between right and wrong. 
Faith 

A great theologian once defined re- 
ligion as a sense of dependence. We 
have this sense in some of our most 
fundamental relations: child and par- 
ent, weak and strong, simple and wise. 
And when the relationship is healthy 
the dependence develops independence, 
the very trust in the stronger encour- 
ages the weaker to his best effort. We 
live in a world in which there is lov- 
ing care and hopeful confidence. 


I remember vividly a childhood ex- 
perience of this nature. We were liv- 
ing for a short time when I was nine 
years old in Llanelly in South Wales. 
I had an older brother, who was my 
hero. I accepted all his opinions and 
lived for his approval. I supposed that 
he could do anything. Years later to 
my great astonishment I found that 
he was five feet six; I had always 
thought of him as a giant. He had been 
at sea for a year and was passionately 
devoted to the sailor’s life. I never 
tired of his tales of the far away 
lands. His love of the salt water led 
him to make friends of the coast guard, 
with whom he would sail to the light- 
house every fortnight when they went 
to relieve the keeper. As I remember, 
the light was several miles out at sea 
on a rocky islet, for it is a dangerous 
coast. Sometimes as a great treat my 
brother would take me with him. The 
lighthouse had no comfortable interior 
stairway for timid visitors, but only an 
iron ladder on the outside. The idea 
of climbing that ladder makes me dizzy 
today; I feel as if I could not do it to 
save my life. But I had no fear then, 
for my brother explained to me exactly 
what to do. I was to climb rung by 
rung looking always up; he would put 
his hands on the rung above mine and 
his feet on the rung below. I went up 
as if it were inside of him. I came 
down the same way, never doubting. 
And I did it entirely myself. He did 
not carry me, he did not touch me. I 
climbed every step as if I had been 
alone, but I knew he was there. So 
we must do our work ourselves, and 
carry responsibilities as if we were 


alone. But we know that 


The Eternal God is our refuge, 
And underneath are the everlasting 
arms. 


Where is God? Here in the sense of 


safety, of confidence, which enables us 

to go on. As Augustine said, “Who- 

ever sought God and found him not?” 

Fear thou not, for I am with thee; 

Be not dismayed, for I am thy God; 

I will strengthen thee; 

Yea I will help thee; 

Yea, I will uphold thee with the right 
hand of my righteousness. 

We miss God because we are looking 
for him in some strange unnatural 
ways, when all the time he is not far 
from any one of us. He is the light 
that joins us together in a common 
experience with one another; he is the 
eternal will which is the energy of the 
universe, manifest in every activity 
about us and within us; he is the moral 
promise that holds the universe to- 
gether, present in our very confidence 
in the material world; he is the free- 
dom which is the highest capacity of 
man, without which we would not be 
men; he is the conscience which rings 
its challenge in our souls; he is the re- 
sponse to our deepest longings for se- 
curity and help. 

The ancient prophet answered our 
question: “This commandment which I 
command thee this day is not too won- 
derful for thee; neither is it afar off. 
It is not in heaven that thou shouldest 
say, Who shall go up for us to heaven 
and bring it unto us and make us to 
hear it that we may do it; neither is 
it beyond the sea that thou shouldest 
say, Who shall go over the sea for us 
and bring it unto us and make us to 
hear it that we may do it; but the 
word is very nigh unto thee, in thy 
mouth and in thy heart, that thou may- 
est do it.” 

Where is God? Closer than breath- 
ing, nearer than hands and feet. 





PREACHERS 


A rough and ready preacher 
Who boasted courage strong, 
Preached AT his congregation 
Declaiming loud and long. 
He loved his own opinions 
And stressed them eagerly; 
But many did not follow 
Since they could not agree. 


Another, nice and polished, 
Loved sermons long and deep; 
Preached TO his congregation 
Which mostly fell asleep. 
A sermon’s only purpose, 
Once fashioned with an art, 
Was that it be delivered 
To head but not to heart. 


Another one was humble 
Did not insist too strong 
Upon his own opinions, 
Or sermons deep and long. 
He loved the needy people, 
So shepherdless and lost, 
And so he preached FOR people 
And saved a mighty host. 
Leroy M. Whitney, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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The Magi Present a Worship Progam 


by Ted UV. Voorhees 


We have published, from time to time, various patterns for publie Puritans did not adhere too closely to 
worship. Mr. Voorhees, minister of Beulah Park Methodist this ideal. Despite their separation 
Church, McKeesport, Pennsylvania, gives a pattern based on the from anything which savored of Rome, 


visit of the Magi. Its use need not be confined to the Christmas ej Resleates paaaer ed vetend 
season in the question and answer which was 


first in the Westminster Catechism, 
namely, “What is the chief end of 
E know from our reading of seeker after the redeemed life through man?” Answer, “To glorify God, and 
sacred and secular history that worship, but we must not forget, as enjoy him forever.” Can it be possible 
man has ever worshipped. It Dr. Fiske indicated in The Recovery that we have missed the way, after 
is also apparent that he has never of Worship a few years ago, that the all? Has our emphasis been wrong? 
engaged in worship without stepping 





aside from his worshipping self to ask, A MORNING WORSHIP SERVICE 
“What is this that I do?” Man has (After the Magi Pattern) 
ever been curious concerning himself; Theme: “Spirit-filled” 
his origin, his mode and means of ex- Preparation 
istence, and above all, his destiny. He Call to prayer: By the minister. 
has questioned through the ages, “Who Prayer for spirit of worship: Page 510*. 
am I, from whence am I come, why and The Quest 
how am I, and where am I going?” Meditation: (Soft, worshipful music.) 
When he has worshipped he has cael Minister: “The two disciples heard Him speak, and they followed 
gaged doubly in asking and answering Jesus. ... They said unto Him, Master, where dwellest Thou? He 
these questions. said unto them, Come and see.” 
Well, what is this that a man does Acceptance of Guidance 
when he worships? Is it a giving of Hymn numbered 180*: “Breathe on Me, Breath of God.” (Congrega- 
gifts of appeasement as appears to tion standing.) 
have been the mind of the ancients Reverence and Respect 
who were directed (I Chronicles 16:29). Affirmation of Faith No. III: Page 512*. (Congregation standing.) 
“Give unto the Lord the glory due His Worship 
name; bring an offering, and come be- (People seated.) 
fore Him; worship the Lord in the Minister: “O Lord, open Thou our lips.” 
beauty of holiness”? Is it always an People: “And our mouths shall show forth Thy praise.” 
offering of something due to God, or Minister: “Praise ye the Lord.” 
is it an opportunity for something to People: “The Lord’s name be praised.” 
happen to man? Isaiah says (Isaiah Pastoral prayer, followed by Lord’s Prayer: Prayed by all. 
2:3), “And many people shall go and Reading of the scripture lessons. 
say, Come ye, and let us go up to the Presentation of Gifts 
mountain of the Lord, to the house of Anthem by the choir: Selected. 
the God of Jacob; and He will teach Offering of tithes and treasures. 
us His ways, and we will walk in His Congregation: “We give Thee but Thine own . 
paths.” (Hymnal 610* (people standing). 


I believe I interpret the true Roman 
Catholic teaching when I say, that the 
priest with his massive cathedrals and 
magnificent masses will answer that 
true worship is an act of presenting 
a worthy offering before Almighty 
God, and if the persons who partici- 
pate as onlookers derive any particu- 


Vision 
Hymn numbered 176*: “Come Holy Spirit.” 
Sermon: “Tarry Thou.” (For spirit’s filling.) 
Obedience to Vision 
Consecration prayer by the minister. 
Choral response: Hymnal 597*. 


“Let the words of my mouth, 
And the meditation of my heart, 


lar spiritual help therefrom, all well Be acceptable in Thy sight, 
and good, but the main purpose has O Lord, my strength and my redeemer. Amen.” 
been to honor the Lord. Another Way 


The Protestant, and especially the Pastoral benediction. 
non-liturgical Protestant, will deny the Choral response: Hymnal 599*. 
Romanist ideal, and will assert that “Through love to light! O wonderful the way, 


the true purpose of worship is to bring That leads from darkness to the perfect day; 
. : : From darkness and from sorrow of the night 


man into the right relationship with To morn that comes singing o’er the sea! 
his God and to produce in his life, the Through love to light! Through light, O God, to Thee, 


__. Who art the Love of love, th’ eternal Light of light! Amen.” 
(Choir recessional is combined in this response.) 
*A!ll hymn numbers and responses are from the new Methodis: Hymnal ind Orders of Worship 


fruits or evidence of that right rela- 
tionship. We are inclined, of course, 
to be on the side of the Protestant 
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There may be many answers to this 
question, What is worship?, but my 
own desire for an answer came recently 
when I was reading the “Visit of the 
Magi,” by Saint Matthew. As I was 
reading it I was intrigued by the word, 
worship. These Wise Men who came 
from the East were said to have wor 
shipped. It was in pursuit of the 
thought that sprang from the pages 
in that reading that the idea of a dis- 
tinct worship pattern appeared. Here 
was an act of worship, and the pattern 
for its action. 

Now, the well-known worship pat- 
tern in the sixth chapter of Isaiah 
was well implanted in my mind, with 
its (a) vision of God, (b) vision of 
self, (c) vision of forgiveness and 
cleansing and (d) vision of service. 
The worship pattem in the second 
chapter of Ezekiel was also before me 
in memory. Here were definite steps 
also: (a) attitude of attention, (b) 
spiritual help, (c) divine commission 
and (d) authority to speak for God. 

But here was a new pattern, for as 
I read Matthew’s account of the visit 
of the Magi, their whole story seemed 
to take definite form in steps to wor- 
ship. Here, it seemed, was a pattern 
for worship as truly as were those 
others of the Old Testament. Could 
it be that the gospd narrative gave, 
not only a nativity account, but also 
held an answer to our questions con- 
cerning worship? 

My first approach was an expository 
use of the story, developed and pre- 
sented in the mid-week hour. My next 
step was the building of several pro- 
grams or orders of worship, for the 
Sunday morning hour, the prayer serv- 
ice, the junior church school worship 
period, etc. Whether this discovery 
does or does not offer a more suitable 
pattern of worship thar those worked 
out and adapted by John Wesley (I am 
a Methodist) and the church fathers 
and worship committees, is not for me 
except for myself and my 
congregation. I do answer, however, 
in this presentation of the pattern for 


to answer, 


your consideration. 

I. Preparation. Matthew, chapter 2: 
verse 1 and part of verse 2, “Now 
when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of 
Judea in the days of Hered the king, 
behold, there came wise men from the 
east to Jerusalem, saying, “Where is 
he that is born king of the Jews?” 

A. No such journey coulc have been 
made without preparation. These men 
came from the east after much study 
and making of arrangements. So any 
true quest after God, and true worship, 
therefore, must have its preparation. 

II. A Quest. “Where is he that is 
born king of the Jews?” 


A. Here is evidenced a search for 
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something outside of one’s self. All 
worship must begin in a quest. It is 
a search for something to satisfy the 
longings of the soul. 

III. Acceptance of Divine Guidance. 
Matthew 2: part of verse 2, “For we 
have seen his star in the east.” 

A. All worshippers must be willing 
to follow the leading of the Divine. 
Any attempt to worship which pre- 
cludes the willingness to follow Divine 
leading is pre-defeated worship. 

IV. Human Guidance. Matthew 2:4, 
“And when he had gathered all the 
chief priests and scribes of the people 
together, he demanded of them where 
Christ should be born,” and verse 5, 
“And they said unto him in Bethlehem 
of Judea, ete.” 

A. These Magi also accepted human 
guidance on their quest. Herod and 
his advisors gave aid in the search for 
the new-born King. Any direction, 
therefore, which human devices can 
give to worship are to be accepted. 
The human devices may be any aids to 
worship which man has prepared, such 
as, songs or hymns, rituals, church 
furnishings, crosses, symbols; and in 
addition, the council and advice of 
friends, ministers or priests. All wor- 
ship will have elements of human aid 
in it, just as it has the Divine. 

V. Reverence. Matthew 2:11, “they 
saw the young child with Mary his 
mother, and fell down .. .” 

A. The oriental attitude of reverence 
and respect for kingly position is at 
once assumed when they look into the 
face of the Christ Child. To them, he 
was truly the King for whom they 
searched. 

B. We must be willing to show such 

reverence, if we are to proceed in our 
steps of worship. Only as we see 
Christ in the true light of his king- 
ship, do we have desire to worship 
him. 
VI. And Worshipped Him. Verse 11, 
. . fell down and worshipped him.” 
A. Worship follows naturally upon 
reverence and respect. A _ look into 
his face calls forth both reverence and 
respect. Just what this first act of 
worship consisted in, we do not know. 
There may have been, nay must have 
been, words of love and admiration, and 
of course, words of praise. All such 
will be a part of any true worship. 

VII. Presented Gifts. Verse 11: “... 
and when they had opened their treas- 
ures, they presented unto him gifts: 
gold, and frankincense, and myrrh.” 

A. The outgo. All worshippers come 
laden with treasures. Our talents and 
our abilities, as well as our material 
goods, constitute the treasure store out 
of which true worship will demand a 
gift. 

B. The 


“ 


outgo may take the form 


of presenting material gifts, tithes or 
offerings but need not necessarily do 
so. In the service of worship, some 
such provision may be made, though 
this step in the true act of worship, 
for some souls, may come later in life. 
In the worship service of the church 
in its various departments, such outgo 
may take the form of services rendered 
through the use of such special abilities 
as music, art, public address, ete. 

VIII. Vision. 
warned of God in a dream . 

A. The true worshipper, 
been en rapport with God, will be ex- 
pectant and need not be surprised at a 
vision from him. 

B. To worship and not wait for the 
vision, is to defeat the high purpose 
of our quest. 

C. To worship without hope of the 


Verse 12, “and being 


” 


who has 


vision is to make sterile the very 
thought of God. 
IX. Obedience to the Vision. Verse 


12, “. . . that they should not return 
to Herod, they departed into their own 
country ...” 

A. True worship will find its after- 
glow in honest obedience to the vision, 
and in sincere desire to do the will of 
the One who has been worshipped. 
Without the vision, there has not been 
complete worship, and without obedi- 
ence to the vision when it has come, 
there has been a damming up of the 
streams of God. 

X. Another Way. Verse 12, “. 
into their own country, another way.” 

A. For the one who has worshipped 
Christ in spirit and in truth there can 
never be a retracing of the steps over 
the old road. One will desire always to 
return into his own country, and right- 
ly so, but understanding worship will 
preclude the possibility of a return 
over the old paths. For the man who 
has worshipped God aright, there must 
always be “another way.” 

Here, then, is my pattern for wor- 
ship and also my definition. It is that 
act by which the individual reaching 
out for satisfaction beyond himself 
accepts guidance in his quest, shows 
reverence for the object of his worship, 
demonstrates his belief and 
cerity by sharing his treasures, 
ceives and obeys the 
directs his life. 

Truly, for the Christian, 
means in the deepest sense of the He- 
brew and Romanist ideal, a bringing of 
a worthy offering to Almighty God, 
but it also means, in the richest sense 
of the Protestant ideal, a redeemed and 
re-charted life. 

To worship is to quest until the 
kingdom be found. And what is the 
kingdom but another way; not yours 
or mine, but another way? 


his sin- 
re- 
vision and re- 


worship, 
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Lord Baden-Powell 


by Frank H. Ballard of London 


Many of our readers are intimately associated with 


the Boy 


Scout movement. They will appreciate this close-up view of its 
founder. 


HERE is one part of the newspaper 

I rarely miss, the obituary column 

where the careers of well-known 
people are briefly sketched. And what a 
chapter one might write about famous 
men and women who have passed from 
us recently. There was the French phi- 
losopher Bergson. I am not going to 
talk about his philosophy, indeed I am 
not competent to do so, but I know 
enough about him to know that he was 
one of the brave intellectual pioneers 
of our time, and that he has stirred 
thousands of men to creative thinking. 
Such men are not always welcome and 
they disturb too many conventions— 
but they are essential if life is to be 
healthy. There was Miss Amy John- 
son about whom it is not necessary to 
write for everyone knows of her amaz- 
ing exploits. But we do well to re- 
member her courage—surely equal to 
the courage of some of those men- 
tioned in Hebrews XI—courage that 
enabled her with slender knowledge of 
navigation and a_ second-hand Moth 
plane to set out from Croyson for 
Australia. And there was Commander 
W. E. Fletcher who dived into the sea 
to save a man seen in the water after 
Amy Johnson’s airplane accident. There 
was faith too, magnificent faith, the 
faith that causes one man to give his 
life in an attempt to save another man, 
a total stranger. “Greater love hath 
no man than this .. .” We ought not 
to pass these things by as though noth- 
ing was happening. Decadent did they 
call us? Well, perhaps we are. There 
are things that make one fear the 
worst. But when I read about the 
commander of H. M. Trawler ‘Hasle- 
mere” I know the days of heroism and 
chivalry are not all in the past. 

But I am moved to write now about 
another who has died, not in the stormy 
seas but quietly in his bed in honoured 
old age. I mean, of course, the popu- 
lar and deservedly popular Lord Baden- 
Powell. What is there in a man like 
this to cause us to turn aside from 
other subjects, to think about him and 
to thank God for him? 

Well, for one thing, he was a fine 
English gentleman, in the best sense 
of that often misused term. Someone 
has said that the word “gentleman” has 
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almost passed out of our vocabulary, 
that it is used nowadays only by hall- 


porters, shop assistants and a few 
women. And in the sense of another 
century when by a gentleman was 
meant a superior person who never 


soiled his hands and moved only in 
polite society, that is almost literally 
true. But in the way in which it was 
used by Abraham Lincoln, it may be 
said to have had a new lease of life. 
In a political speech at a critical time, 
he declared his intention to set out ona 
campaign “conducting it strictly as a 
gentleman” and then he added “in sub- 
stance at least, if not in outside polish. 
The latter I shall never be, but that 
which constitutes the inside of a gen- 
tleman, I hope I understand .. .” 
Definition of a Gentleman 

If you are in any doubt as to what 
constitutes the inside of a gentleman, 
turn to the fifteenth Psalm. You need 
not read it all through, though it is 
very short. It starts with a question: 
“Who shall abide in thy tabernacle? 
Who shall dwell in thy holy hill?” And 
the answer is: “He that walketh up- 
rightly, and worketh righteousness, and 
speaketh the truth in his heart. He 
that backbiteth not with his tongue, 
nor doeth evil to his neighbor, nor tak- 
eth up a reproach against his neighbor.” 
It is not an accurate description of re- 
ligion as Christians understand it for 
Christ goes out and seeks sinners and 
becomes known as the friend of publi- 
cans and sinners. The Christian preach- 
er lifts up his voice to the meanest and 
the most despised of men and says, 
“The spirit and the church say come.” 
But it is a true description of a gentle- 


man as we understand the term—one 
who walks uprightly and works right- 
eousness and speaks the truth and 
biteth not with his tongue and does no 
evil to his neighbor. 

And that is the sort of man Baden- 
Powell was. All the obituary notices 
suggest the same thing. He was a man 
of honour and integrity—not like those 
who clean the outside of the cup and 
within are full of extortion and excess. 
He may have had also all the charm 
and urbanity and polish of a gentleman 
in the old sense of the word. It is ob- 
vious that he would never have been 
followed and loved by men and boys as 
he was had he not possessed in full 
measure the substance of a gentleman. 

There are however many fine gentle- 
men who never become well-known and 
never make a place for themselves in 
history. Baden-Powell is honored to- 
day and I think he will next be remem- 
bered primarily as a soldier. 





Treasure Hunters 

There are men who have a genious 
for finding hidden treasure. Some find 
wealth in the rubbish as cast into dust- 
bins. Some find it buried in the earth 
or pearls in the depths of the sea or 
healing power in the sun. There are 
others who discover new possibilities in 
human nature and especially in boys 
and girls. Dr. Barnardo was one. You 
have often heard about the young med- 
ical student Barnardo, who took Lord 
Shaftesury at midnight to Whitechapel 
to a good shed where merchandise was 
covered by tarpaulins. Everything was 
quiet until Barnardo pulled away one 
of the tarpaulins, pushed a hand down 
between packing cases and dragged to 
light a little waif, almost naked. At 
first the little chap thought the police 
were on his track, but, persuaded that 
these wonderful gentlemen 
were friends, he dance on 
the tarpaulins and out there came 78 
startled and lads like him- 
self. There were men who saw in all 
this riff-raff nothing but work for so- 
ciety. Barnardo saw, in embryo, good 
citizens and good Christians. He gath- 
ered them together in his world-famous 
homes and helped thousands to set out 
in life a credit to themselves and to 
him and to the human race. 

It was a wonderful work 


looking 
started to 


homeless 





a real ad- 


venture of faith. But in many ways, 
the work of Baden-Powell has been 
more wonderful, for while Barnardo 


found pearls in Whitechapel, Baden- 
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Powell found them everywhere, in pleas- 
ant homes as well as amongst the home- 
less, in the best schools as well as in 
the slums. I wish there had been a Boy 
Scout movement when I was a lad. I 
had a good home, went to a good school, 
had the normal number of friends but 
there were many dull moments. How 
different life might have been if there 
had been a scoutmaster to take us for 
walks, an interesting person teaching 
us to use our eyes and fingers? We 
were taught to read books, taught the 
rudiments of Latin and all the regular 
subjects until we were weary of it all. 
But we were not taught to make knots 
and pitch tents. We were not given op- 
portunities to go to camps and rub 
shoulders with lads from different 
classes and perhaps different countries. 
In some respects, I think, we were 
more fortunate than those who suc- 
ceeded us, there was more home disci- 
pline, for example. But we lacked the 
fun, the comradeship, the creative dis- 
cipline of the Scout and Guide move- 
ments. 


Though I was never privileged to be a 
Boy Scout, I have had contacts with 
the movement and at one time fairly 
intimate contacts, for nearly thirty 
years. It appealed to me in so many 
ways. Not only did it teach boys and 
girls to do their duty to God and the 
king, to help others at all times and 
to obey the Scout Law, it was and is 
unlimited by class, creed, color or po- 
litical distinction. It was and is “non- 
military, non-political, non-class and 
inter-denominational.”’ This has made it 
unpopular and even prohibited in some 
quarters, but the very qualities that 
make it unpopular there, commend it 
here. It is essentially a religious move- 
ment in that it makes for reverence, for 
unselfishness and for fulness of life. 
Let me quote what I read in one of 
our papers. 


“May I as a young serving soldier 
pay tribute to him (The Chief) for that 
supreme gift of happiness that so many 
of our generation, the world over have 
had from him? Millions of men and 
women, too, must surely be thinking 
now of the happy hours (or years) 
spent under his leadership when they 
learnt perhaps for the first time that 
the dividing line between work and 
play can be non-existent, that health, 
character and friends are assets to be 
prized above all others. It is difficult 
for me to picture the unhappiness in 
which one man has plunged the world 
nor indeed do I try. But when I try 
to think of any one man in this cen- 
tury who has so directly given to as 
many such a zest for life and laughter, 
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Help for Hard Funerals 
by Edward A. Reinhardt” 


HE funeral director phoned the 

minister, asked him to conduct a 

funeral service the next afternoon, 
and proceeded to describe the sad cir- 
cumstances. The minister realized im- 
mediately that he had a difficult task. 
When he turned to his books and his 
magazines he found much help for 
easy funerals but little help for hard 
funerals. Similar experiences have 
come to many ministers. 

No funeral service is really easy. 
Fiach time the occasion is so sacred and 
so important to a family that no min- 
ister wants to do less than his very 
best. There is a great difference, how- 
cver, between the situation where the 
deceased, a mother who has passed the 
“four score years,” has been a saint 
of God and a great benefactor to fam- 
ily, church and community, and the 
members of whose family are all de- 
vout Christians, and many of the situ- 
ations in which the minister is called 
to serve. 

Experienced ministers could render 
all of us a great service by writing 
about what they do and say in such 
difficult cases as when the deceased is: 
the mother of a family of small chil- 
dren, or the only child of a couple who 
can hope to have no other child, or a 
total stranger, or a non-Christian, or 
a demented person, or one who died of 
drink, or a suicide, or a murderer, or 
the victim of another person’s crime or 
carelessness. 

The necessity of facing such a vari- 
ety of situations caused me to write 
the following guiding principles for my 
own use. 





*Minister, First Christian Church, Fredonia, 
Kansas. 





I never get beyond the name of Baden- 
Powell.” 

Let us thank God for the man and 
for the work, for the early vision and 
for a life dedicated to it. And let us 
resolve in the name of him who called 
the children to him, blessed them and 
said “Of such is the kingdom of heaven’’ 
that the work shall continue. There 
is not much danger of it dying even 
though war takes its thousands and 
leaves many troops leaderless. Sooner 
or later, new leaders will arise with 
the same love of lads and lassies in 
their hearts. God helping us 

“a loftier race 
Than e’er the world hath known, shall 

rise, 
With flame of freedom in their souls 
And light of knowledge in their eyes.” 


1. The minister shall be kind re- 
membering that he is not the judge of 
the destiny of saint or sinner. This lim- 
its the eulogy and eliminates the con- 
demnation 


2. The minister, in his effort to be 
kind, must not compromise the Gospel 
of Christ. Some of the people who are 
at the funeral will be at church next 
Sunday when he will preach an evan- 
gelistic sermon and try to convert them 
by the power of the Gospel. 


3. On the other hand, he must give 
as much hope regarding the deceased 
as he can, of course remaining within 
the bounds of truth. 


4. Take care not to blame God for the 
death, especially so where influences 
leading to the death came from evil 
persons or society. 

5. The opportunities to help the 
deceased are past; therefore, do some- 
thing for the living. Help them to be 
conscious of the love and mercy of 
God, and help them to lean upon the 
“everlasting arm.” Furthermore, a 
tactful approach may help somebody 
present at the funeral to decide to live 
life on the high plane that will pre- 
pare him for his own departure. 


NEW CHAIR ELIMINATES SIDE 
SWAY 


Here is a new chair made by Royal 
Metal Manufacturing Company which 
has features of safety long desired in a 
folding chair. The cradle type hinge 
eliminates side sway and makes the 





chair practically unbreakable. One 
may stand on the edge or corner with- 
out the chair tipping. It is available 
with metal or masonite seat and, if de- 
sired, is available with upholstered seat 
and back. 
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Pinch Hitting With Verses 


NE of the difficult tasks, which 

is also one of the fine opportuni- 

ties of a minister, is the ad- 
dressing of luncheon clubs. Someone 
has said that the writer of Psalm 
Ninety-one must have been speaking at 
a luncheon club when he wrote about 
“The Destruction that wasteth at noon 
day.” Perhaps he referred to banquets 
when he spoke of “The Pestilence that 
walketh in darkness.” At any rate the 
minister has this rather pleasant duty 
to perform often. 

Recently I was called at the eleventh 
hour to substitute at a luncheon clud 
where I had recently spoken. The 
speaker had the flu. I asked myself 
this question, ‘““What is a good speech ?” 
As I tried to analyze it I found that men 
expect the speaker to create a happier 
attitude, a better feeling, a desire to 
help someone, a desire to live a better 
life. Some speeches embody all of these 
and some only one. 

With this in mind I tried an experi- 
ment. I have been collecting poetry 
for years. Some of them perhaps will 
not be found in volumes of “The World’s 
Best Poems,” but I like them and have 
found that others do. A dozen of these 
short poems were selected and woven 
together. My point first was to get 
them to laugh with me and not at me. 
Then to get them to think. 

The first poem was by a man in my 
company in the army. He had just had 
the flu, before writing this poem. There 
has been an epidemic of flu during the 
winter and most of the men had had it 
in their families. This poem, there- 
fore, struck a responsive cord. 


“The Flu” 

“When your back is broke and your 
eyes are blurred, 

And your shin bones knock, and your 
tongue is furred, 

And your tonsils squeak and your hair 
gets dry, 

And you’re doggone sure that you’re 
going to die, 

But you’re skeered you won’t and afraid 
you will, 

Just drag to bed and have your chill, 

And pray the Lord to see you through, 

For you’ve got the ‘Flu’, 

You’ve got the ‘Flu’. 


“When your toes curl up and your belt 
goes flat, 

And you’re twice as mean as a Thomas 
cat, 

And life is a long and dismal curse, 

And your food al] tastes like a hard- 
boiled hearse; 


*First Baptist Church, Columbus, Ohio. 


by Charles F. Ranning* 


When your lattice aches, and your 


head’s a-buzz, 
And nothing is as it ever was, 
You’ve got the ‘Flu’, 
You’ve got the ‘Flu’. 


“What is it like this Spanish ‘Flu’? 
Ask me, brother, for I’ve been through, 
It is misery out of despair; 

It pulls your teeth and curls your hair; 


It thins your blood, and breaks your 


bones, 
And fills your craw with groans and 
moans; 

And, maybe, sometime, you’ll get well, 
Some call it ‘Flu’ —I call it — well — 
We’ve had ours .... Have you?” 

The second poem was a short one 
written by a witty guest at a hotel 
who had just read in his room an an- 
nouncement that the hotel was equipped 
with automatic sprinklers and_ that 
guests need have no fear of getting 
burned. 

A Guest Returns the Compliment 

“This hotel is fully equipped with 
automatic sprinklers. Statistics show 
that loss of life has never occurred in a 
sprinklered building. In case of fire, 
you may get wet, but not burned.” 

The witty guest composed the fol- 
lowing prayer to fit the circumstances: 
“Now I lay me down to sleep, 
Statistics guard my slumber deep; 
If I should die, I’m not concerned, 

I may get wet, but I won’t get burned.” 
The next was dedicated to the song 
leader who always has a hard time 
getting men to stop eat ng and visiting 
to sing. One of the songs often called 
for, and impossible for a grouv of 
men to sing, is the “Star Spangled 
Banner.” John Rodemeyer has written 
this parody on the national anthem: 
Seng Survivors 
Oh say, can you sing from the start to 
the end, 

What so proudly you stand for when 
the orchestras play it, 

When the whole congregation in vo'‘ces 
that blend, 

Strike up the grand hymn, and then 
torture and slay it? 

How they bellow and shout when they’re 
first starting out. 

But “the dawn’s early light’ finds 
them floundering about. 

Tis the “Star-Spangled Banner” they’re 
trying to sing, 

But they don’t know the words of the 
precious old thing. 

Hark! The “twilight’s last gleaming” 
has some of them stopped, 

But the valiant survivors press forward 
serenely 

To “the ramparts we watched,” where 
some others are dropped. 

And the loss of the leaders is manifest 
keenly. 

Then “the rockets’ red glare” gives the 


bravest a scare, 

And there’s few left to face the “bombs 
bursting in air.” 

’Tis a thin line of heroes that manage 
to save 

The last of the verse and “the home of 
the brave.” 

The dessert at the luncheon had been 

a spoonful or two of ice cream. Several 

had joked the waiters about it, asking 

where the pie was. The following poem 

by Edgar Guest was very appropriate. 

Raisin Pie 

There’s a heap of pent-up goodness in 
the yellow bantam corn, 

And I sort o’ like to linger round a 
berry patch at morn; 

Oh, the Lord has set our table with a 
stock o’ things to eat 

An’ there’s just enough o’ bitter in the 
blend to cut the sweet, 

But I run the whole list over, an’ it 
seems somehow that I 

Find the keenest sort o’ pleasure in a 
chunk of raisin pie. 


There are pies that start the water 
circulatin’ in the mouth; 

There are pies that wear the flavor of 
the warm an’ sunny south; 

Some with oriental spices spur the 
drowsy appetite 

An’ just fill a fellow’s being with a 
thrill o’ real delight; 

But for downright solid goodness that 
comes drippin’ from the sky 

There is nothing quite the equal of a 
chunk o’ raisin pie. 


I’m admittin’ tastes are diff’runt, I’m 
not settin’ up myself 

As the judge an’ final critic of the 
good things on the shelf. 

I’m just sort o’ payin’ tribute to a 
simple joy on earth, 

Sort o’ feebly testifyin’ to its lasting 
charm an’ worth, 

An’ I'll hold to this conclusion till it 
comes my time to die, 

That there’s no dessert that’s finer 
than a chunk o’ raisin pie. 


For years we have had a deluge of 
amateur salesmen begging people to 
buy their wares. They present their 
own needs rather than their wares. 
This poem struck home: 

Salesman Courageous 

He came in as a salesman, head erect 
he said to me; 

“T am selling here a product which I 
think you’d like to see. 

It’s a handy thing for men folk, it’s a 
useful thing for wives, 

It’s a clever new invention made for 
sharpening carving knives.” 

And I paid to him a dollar without giv- 
ing it much thought. 

But I’ve learned something about him, 
since that article I bought. 


He sold me on the merits of the thing 
he had to sell, 
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Never let me guess that morning what 
a story he could tell; 

I thought him somewhat better than 
the common run of men, 

But the burden of his sorrow wasn’t 
even hinted then. 

We were just two busy mortals working 
out our little lives, 

I a writer, he a salesman of a thing 
for sharpening knives. 


Of the losses he had suffered, not a 
word he spoke to me, 

He came to talk on business, not to ask 
for sympathy. 

He was down through grim misfortune, 
as I later came to learn, 

But was fighting for existence till the 
wheel of luck should turn, 

And was just too game to whimper any 
sad and sorry tale— 

On the merits of his product he would 
make or lose a sale. 


So I hail that fellow’s courage and I 
mark him as a man, 

One too big to ask for business on the 
common beggar’s plan. 

No apology he offered for the thing 
he had to sell, 

He would not affect my judgment by 
the sorrows he could tell. 

And I give this illustration of one brave 
man I have met 

Who would not display his heartaches 
for the business he might get. 


Perhaps there never was a time when 
there were so many good men down- 
hearted and discouraged. If a man does 
not have losses and worries of his own, 
he worries over others. Perhaps there 
never was a time when a word of cheer, 
and a friendly greeting were so much 
needed as today. There is a new defi- 
nition of an optimist and a pessimist. 
The optimist says, “A year from now 
we will all be begging.” The pessimist 
asks, “From whom?” 


The One Who Stubbed His Toe 


Did you ever meet a youngster who had 
been an’ stubbed his toe, 

An’ was settin’ by the roadside, just 
a-cryin’ soft and low, 

A-holdin’ of his dusty foot, so hard and 
brown and bare, 

Tryin’ to keep from his eyes the tears 
a-gatherin’ there? 

You hear him sort o’ sobbin’ like, an’ 
sniffin’ of his nose; 

You stop and pat him on the head an’ 
try to ease his woes, 

You treat him sort o’ kind like, an’ the 
first thing that you know, 

He’s up and off a-smilin’—clean forgot 
he’s stubbed his toe. 

Now, ‘long the road of life you’ll find a 
fellow goin’ slow, 

An’ like as not he’s some poor man 
who’s been and stubbed his toe; 

He was makin’ swimmin’ headway till 
he bumped into a stone, 

An’ his friends kept hurrin’ onward an’ 
left him there alone; 

He’s not sobbin’, he’s not sniffin’, he’s 
just too old for cries, 

But he’s grievin’ just as earnest, if it 
only comes in sighs, 

An’ it does a lot of good sometimes to 
go a little slow, 

An’ speak a word of comfort to the 
man who’s stubbed his toe. 
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A CREDO FOR MODERN YOUTH 

“TI believe in myself—not for what 
I am, but for the better person I can 
become. I believe in the work which 
will be my vocation and the service 
it will render to my generation. I 
believe in the cleaner hands and the 
purer heart that shall be mine 
through courageous moral rectitude, 
and in the more charming person- 
ality I can achieve through sincere 
friendship and wholesome laughter. 

“TI believe in the blessed commun- 
ity of those who seek to promote 
unity and good will in a world that 
is torn by conflict and division. Any- 
thing that I can do to aid in growth 
of mutual love and brotherhood is 
worthy of my unreserved devotion 
—whether it be between the mighty 
nations of the world or between the 
members of my own family. 

“IT believe in God—not a giant 
Santa Claus who will give anything 
I ask or a comic bell hop who will 
run errands for me, but God which 
is the best that is or ever can be. 
The very best I know I call God, 
realizing that my tiny window of 
experience affords but a glimpse of 
his greatness, but that glimpse is 
enough to evoke my absolute loyalty. 
I have seen enough to know that 
God can help me realize my best 
self and that he works in infinite 
ways to promote the blessed com- 
munity. 

This is my creed, and upon its 
truth I bet my life!” 

BY PERRY E. GRESHAM, 
University Christian Church, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 











Today, you’re bright and happy in the 
world’s sunlight and glow, 

An’ tomorrow you’re a freezin’ and 
trudgin’ thro the snow, 

The time you think you’ve got the 
world the tightest in your grip 

Is the very time you’ll find that you’re 
the likeliest to slip. 

So it does a lot o’ good sometimes to 
go a little slow, 

An’ speak a word o’ comfort to the 
man who’s stubbed his toe. 

Baseball season is here again. This 

message from Grantland Rice is appro- 

priate always and especially in spring. 

It’s message we all need. 

Over the Plate 

Bill Jones had the speed of a cannon 
ball, 

He could loosen a brick from a three- 
foot wall: 

When he shot one across it would 
hurtle by, 

Too swift for even the surest eye. 

No one could hit him when he was 
right, 

As no eye could follow the ball’s swift 
flight; 

Bill should have starred in a Big 
League role, 


But he stuck to the minors, he lacked 
control. 


Jack Smith had the curves of a loop- 
the-loop, 

It would start for your head with a 
sudden swoop, 

And break to your knees with a zig- 
zag wave, 

And the League’s best batters would 
roar and rave 

At the jump it took and the sudden 
swerve. 

Shades of the Boomerang, what a curve! 

But Jack’s still doomed to a Bush 
League fate, 

He could not get it over the plate. 


Tom Brown had both the speed and the 
curves, 

A combination that jarred the nerves; 

He would stem ’em by ’till they looked 
like peas, 

They would take a break from your 
neck to your knees. 

From the best to the worst in the 
League, by jink! 

He had ’em all in the phantom swing; 

But he missed the mark of the truly 
great, 

Poor Tom, he couldn’t locate the plate. 


How is it with you, if I may ask, 

Have you got control of your daily 
task? 

Have you got control of your appetite? 

Of your temper and tongue in the bitter 
fight ? 

Have you got control of your brawn 
and brain? 

Or are you laboring all in vain? 

It matters not what your daily role, 

Have you got control, have you got 
control ? 


It matters not what you “may have,” 
my friend, 

When the story is told at the game’s 
far end. 

The greatest brawn and the greatest 
brain 

The world has known may be yours in 
vain. 

The man with control is the one who 
mounts, 

And it’s how you use what you’ve got 
that counts. 

Have you got the bear, are you aiming 
straight? 

How much of your effort goes over the 


plate? 
Four other poems were used, ‘Ma 


and the Auto,” by Edgar Guest; 
“Home” by Guest; “Game Fish Swims 
Up Stream” by Ethel Brink; and a fine 
religious poem by Ruby Hines, “Two 
Men.” I have spoken to many lunch- 
eon clubs, but I have never had so 
many men come and thank me as when 
I used these poems. They asked for 
every poem I used. It might not work 
again, but I had that grand and glori- 
ous feeling a fellow has when he feels 
that he has struck somewhere near 
twelve. 
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In times like this, when 
fear dominates the think- 
ing of so many people, it 
is of supreme importance 
each day to seek God's 
guidance. Consciousness 
of His presence adds 
strength for daily needs. 


In more than a million 


homes, The Upper Room 


is daily helping men and women face the 


crisis of the hour. In Amer 


in England, in the far corners of the 


earth, this unique publicati 
: : 
men’s hearts and minds. 


helping so many others, we urge the use 


of THE UPPER ROOM 
as a daily devotional guide 


July 
Rugusi 
September 
194) 


CRISIS 


More than ninety writers, 
representing a cross-section 
of today’s religious think- 
ing, have contributed to 
make the July, August, 
September issue, now ready 
for distribution, most 
timely and helpful. 


Yearly subscription, 30 
cents, postpaid; foreign, 


40 cents. Ten or more copies on consign- 


ica, in Canada, ment to one address, 5 cents each, post- 


paid, with privilege of returning at our 


on is steadying expense unused and unsold copies. Order 
Because it is from 

b THE UPPER ROOM 

eee. cae 307-CM American Trust Building 

. NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 








Morning Visions 
A Sermon by Elisha A. King" 


In the morning will I direct my 
prayer unto Thee, and will look up.— 
Psalm 5:3. 

T would be a very interesting experi- 
ment to make a collection of “morn- 
ing thoughts.” The newspapers are 

full of advertisements of entertain- 
ments that are said to begin at a cer- 
tain evening hour and continue until 
breakfast. I have often wondered what 
the thoughts of a night devotee would 
be about the time the beauties of a 
delightful new day dawned upon the 
earth! And it would be interesting to 
collect the thoughts of a coal miner or 
a night worker or of anyone who works 
long, hard hours and wakes each morn- 
ing to face another long, hard day of 
toil. And who will tell us of the mus- 
ings of the sick who, like the psalmist, 
“watch for the morning.” The scrip- 
tures have much to say about early 
morning experiences. Job calls the first 
i Formerly pastor of Community Church, Miami 
Beach, Florida. With several other devotional 


sermons they have been published, in a booklet, 
dy the author. 


peep of the sun the “eye-lids of the 
morning” and the psalmist speaks of 
the “wings of the morning” and the 
Prophet Isaiah says that God wakens 
him morning by morning. A common 
human experience is put this way, 
“Weeping may endure for a night, but 
joy cometh in the morning.” Sleep is a 
wonderful thing and the world of 
poetry and philosophy agree that a good 
night’s sleep washes away many un- 
pleasant strains of a previous day, 
rests tired and ragged nerves, and 
makes the new day a pleasant anticipa- 
tion. 


But every morning is not so joyous 
an occasion for there are days when 
life seems te be wholly discordant. 
Everything seems to go wrong, tempers 
are lost at small provocations, and 
worry over insignificant matters con- 
sumes our strength. What is the trou- 
ble? No answer can be given to suit 
all cases, but the person involved, no 
matter who he may be, can guess well 


enough where the cause is located! 
Doubtless he has forgotten to direct his 
prayer to God and look up. Perhaps 
he has never thought of God at all, per- 
haps he never knew that a day’s con- 
quest begins at sunrise! 


I once had a friend who gave me a 
little book, just a little vest-pocket vol- 
ume bound in beautiful red leather with 
a gold title, “Salutation to the Day.” 
Upon opening it I found these words, 
“Better for him that he knoweth not 
his numbers nor his letters than that 
he knoweth not the beauty of the 
dawn.” The author was a painter-poet 
and wrote, “‘I turn my eyes to the morn- 
ing and purge myself in the purity of 
the dawn.” He says that the day is his 
to make it what he pleases and he pro- 
poses to fill the day to overflowing; he 
will not haste the day or waste the day. 
He tells what he will do with the day 
as follows: “Courtesy will be in my 
heart to give to all. My joy will be in 
serving. My power will be in thinking 
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true. Force will I meet with gentle- 
ness; impatience with patience. I will 
see beauty and goodness in all] things. 
Blessed be the new day which descend- 
eth upon me. I greet thee, O day. I 
cross thy threshold with joy and 
thanksgiving. My eyes are in the high 
heavens as I enter thy sacred temple. 
I will sing the day through with a glad 
song, that the problems of the day shall 
be as chaff before the wind and that 
others may harken to my song and be 
quickened. My countenance shall re- 
flect the spirit within me, that all may 
see. Descend upon me O blessed day of 
opportunity.” This sensitive soul di- 
rected his prayer to God or perhaps it 
was to the day and looked up. Many 
an ancient philosopher has addressed 
the day in a similar fashion, and biblical 
writers have made much of the morn- 
ings. Religious people think of God as 
manifest in nature. 

The practical man (meaning, per- 
haps, one who deals in material things 
all day) may say, “This poetry and 
sentiment is out of my line” but, really, 
it is not. A man’s health, his successful 
dealings with men, his progress in the 
life of the world and his usefulness to 
society depend upon how he begins each 
day. Every morning is a fresh begin- 
ning, every day the world is made new, 
every day has in it the bliss of growth, 
the glory of action, the splendor of 
beauty. Yesterday is only a dream and 
tomorrow has not arrived (and may 
never come). Today well lived makes 
it a blessed memory tomorrow and 
every tomorrow (the coming dawn) be- 
comes a vision of hope. Laying aside 
all figures of speech, we mean to say 
that anyone can conquer a new day by 
getting the right slant on it in the 
early hours of the day charging his 
mind with those high and wholesome 
thoughts that will carry him through 
the day as he ought to live. The “Morn- 
ing Watch” was a good thing. It is a 
good thing now! 

Our lives are so busy, so full of ac- 
tivity that it is very difficult to get 
time to observe the morning watch. A 
friend of mine, business manager of a 
city on the Pacific coast, was about as 
busy a man as any in town, but he 
used to memorize poems and various 
bits of practical lore while shaving each 
morning. It was the only time he had 
and the only way he could do it. In my 
own bedroom there hangs a _ motto 
that reads this way: “Fear not! If when 
morning breaks clouds obscure the sky 
fear not, God who makes clouds has 
sunshine nigh. Be patient.” All I am 
trying to say is that it is really worth 
very much to the growth of character 
and courage for the day to have some- 
thing around where the eye can see it 
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and where the mind may grasp it. And 
a breath of prayer brings the spirit 
of man into touch with God. Phillips 
Brooks once said, “A prayer in its sim- 
plest definition is a wish turned God- 
ward.” There is always time for that. 
The psalmist, who wrote our text, 
“In the morning will I direct my prayer 
to thee, and look up” had in mind some- 
thing more than a eulogy of the sun- 
rise and the joy in a new day. He 
emphasizes the importance of prayer. 
He knows the liberating reassuring val- 
ue of a morning prayer. On the wings 
of the morning he sent a prayer to the 
infinite. This is very different from the 
man who rises and goes to his work 
thinking only of himself and his busi- 
ness. Dr. Dawson has a clever bit of 
sarcasm in a remark about a man who 
prayed this prayer in the early morn- 
ing: “O Lord have compassion on the 
county of Hertfordshire for I have a 
mortgage in that county. Likewise, O 
Lord give a prosperous voyage to the 
Mermaid sloop because I have not in- 
sured it.” A man may think he is pray- 
ing a religious prayer when he makes 
his petition wholly selfish, but he is 
not. True morning prayer is different 
from that. A prayer that has always 


thrilled me is one formulated by Malt- 
bie Babcock in these words: 

O Lord I pray 

That for this day 

I may not swerve 

By foot or hand 

From thy command, 

Not to be served, but to serve. 


This too, I pray: 

That from this day 

Not love of ease 

Nor pride prevent 

My good intent, 

Not to be pleased, but to please. 


And if I may, 
I’d have this day 
Strength from above, 
To set my heart 
In heavenly art, 
Not to be loved, but to love. 
Another morning prayer that appeals 
to me is Stevenson’s “The day returns 
and brings us to the petty round of irri- 
tating concerns and duties. Help us 
to perform them with laughter and kind 
faces, let cheerfulness abound with in- 
dustry. Give us to go blithely on our 
business all this day, bring us to our 
resting beds weary and content and un- 
dishonored, and grant us in the end the 
gift of sleep.” 
The Upward Look Is Courage. The 
world is so full of cross-currents, so 
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sordid in places, so profane in spots | 


and so trying to a man or woman of 
high character that a Christian needs a 
spiritual tonic, a cleansing moral bath 
to begin the day. This is found in 
prayer. Without any question what- 
ever, it is possible to charge the mind 
and heart, early in the morning, for the 
exigencies of the day. No one knows 
what a day may bring forth. It may be 
pleasure or it may be pain, it may be 
abundant life or it may be death. It 
may be one damaged by some unkind 
criticism, it may be a day of sorrow; 
but if the day of unknown possibilities 
has been prepared for before it begins 
it is easier to live through. 


The Upward Look Is Hope. St. Paul 
said, ““We are saved by hope” and when 
you stop to think of it you discover 
that it is true. Every normal person, no 
matter whether he be a coal stoker in 
an ocean ship or a leader in industry, 
lives by hope. Just as soon as hope is 
gone nothing remains. Watt’s painting 
of the blindfolded woman sitting on top 
of the world with every string in her 
harp broken but one tells the story. 
The one string left is hope! As Chris- 
tians in a world of chaos today our hope 


is in Christ. We live and have our | 


being in hope. Somehow or other God’s 


plan will work out for the righting of 


wrong and the triumph of right. This, 
our hope, stimulates us to continue our 


#'. 


task. i 


“Hope, like the gleaming taper’s light, 
Adorns and cheers our way; 
And still, as darker grows the night, 
Emits a brighter ray.” 
—Oliver Goldsmith. 


“WE WOULD SEE JESUS” 


Walt Whitman was listening one 
night to an astronomer lecturing on 
the stars. The hall was stuffy, the lec- 
ture dull, and its charts and diagrams 
unilluminating, until, says Whitman, 
“T could bear it no longer, and I rose 
and wandered out of the house, and 
looked up at the stars themselves.” We 
have pored over charts and diagrams 
of religion, the mere mechanism of the 
faith, the machinery of organization, 
while the New Testament is calling us 
tc come out of these stuffy places and 
look up with our eyes and see the 
bright and morning star. “The light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God 
is on the face of Christ Jesus.” The 
only way to know anything about God 
is to see Jesus for ourselves. The 
world is saying to us, “Sirs, we would 
see Jesus.” From The Christian Cen- 
tury Pulpit, Sermon by H. M. Wyrick; 
The Christian Century Press. 








As they grow - - 


As the steps of the Beginner grow surer, as he goes 
from Primary to Junior, his knowledge of hymnody 
should increase and spread out into a foundation for the 
future just as his Sunday School lessons become the 
foundation for his church membership. 


Sunday Schools which use the Graded Hymnals make 
sure of the appreciation of their boys and girls for 
church music. They know that each of these hymnals 
is planned for a particular age group, with its interests 
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When the Little Child Wants to Sing is a collection of 
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Hymns for Junior Worship contains 118 hymns each 
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chants and responses, 13 instrumental numbers, and 2 
pages of Scripture references. 75 cents each; 60 cents 
in quantities, delivery extra. 


Returnable sample copies are available from the 
Hymnal Division, Presbyterian Board of Chris- 
tian Education, 121-M Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Old-Time Service Brings Summer 


Congregation 


by Mrs. W. G. Schonpe 


During the last several years a new note has been added to the 

church summer program. Many churches have planned ‘Old 

Home Church Sundays” for a suitable August Sunday. This 
article shows the appeal that one such service had. 


UNIQUE, old-time service held 

the second Sunday in August, the 

past two years, has filled the 
quaint old church at Lincolnville Cen- 
ter, Maine, and has not only given local 
residents and visitors from many states 
a glimpse into the Puritan past, but 
has been the inspiration for similar 
services in other places. 

The idea and the arrangements have 
been the work of the pastor, Duncan 
Rogers, who has made somewhat of a 
study of the forms of Puritan worship 
in which his own ancestors had an ac- 
tive part, and were inspired by the old 
church itself. The exterior of the build- 
ing is not particularly attractive, as, 
unlike the traditional New England 
church, it has no spire or belfry, and 
its two levels of small paned windows 
and a fan-shuttered doorway surmount- 
ing four high, irregularly quarried 
granite steps give the visitor a hint as 
to what to expect within. Local history 
says that the church was built by an 
early Lincolnville settler, Elder Lamb, 
who personally bore the expense, after- 
ward selling pews to partially reim- 
burse himself. These straight stiff 
pews of virgin pine are raised a few 
inches above the aisles and each is pro- 
vided with a door. Around the sides 
and rear of the auditorium a high gal- 
lery provides cramped pews of unpaint- 
ed pine, on the sides, for casual visitors, 
and more comfortable seats for the 
choirin the rear. The pulpit is ina gal- 
lery, a foot lower than the others, oc- 
cupying the space immediately over the 
front entrance corridor. It is reached 
by a flight of narrow, steep stairs fitted 
in to the corridor wall, and entered 
by an attractive Colonial door on the 
front platform of the church, as well as 
by a swinging section of panelling 
from the corridor itself. A little hand- 
fluted. carving ornaments the edge of 
the galleries, while the panelling, bev- 
elled by hand, shows slight irregulari- 
ties that only enhance its interest. The 
pre-Civil War lamp brackets that swing 
from the gallery posts and an incon- 
spicuous metal ceiling, installed for 
safety’s sake, some ten years ago, are 


the only “modern” notes in the other- 
wise perfection of Puritan simplicity. 

In preparing for the old-time service, 
Mr. Rogers spent much time in local 
research in available libraries and his- 
torical collections, and from these 
sources came the order of worship, se- 
lection of hymns, style of pulpit prayer 
and of congregational announcements. 
The latter were carefully given a local 
flavor. 

At the last service, the minister re- 
minded the congregation that the only 
free pews were the ones in the gallery, 
and that many who never paid pew 
rent were “lolling in the comfort” of 
the wider, painted box pews on the 
main floor. He also requested prayers 
against the “Deistic heresy” that was 
splitting the First Church in Belfast 
(the nearby county seat). The con- 
gregation was also upbraided for its 
sinful habit of loitering and gossiping 
after divine worship and for indulging 
in worldly frivolities on the Sabbath 
day. 

Since manuscript collections did not 
contain any local sermons of sufficient 
age or worth, outstanding sermons by 











This Family Attended the Service 








famous eighteenth century divines have 
been used, greatly cut in length to con- 
form to modern time limits, but care- 
fully retaining the original words of 
the author. The past year the sermon 
was one of George Whitefield’s, having 
as its text “They have healed, also, the 
hurt of the daughter of my people 
slightly, saying ‘Peace, peace, where 
there is no peace’.” (Jeremiah 6:14.) 
In this discourse, the evangelist de- 
nounced the false peace of men who 
knew not God but who were deceived 
by their own self-righteousness, their 
lack of active faith, their shortcom- 
ings and transgressions and natural 
waywardness. Men must realize their 
own inadequacy, and seek the peace 
that comes from turning to Jesus 
Christ and receiving his living faith and 
salvation. 

During the sermon, tithing men paced 
the aisles to preserve the decorum of 
Puritan times, with their poles knobbed 
on one end for the men, and feathered 
on the other for the ladies, should either 
sex be inattentive or drowsy. 

The hymns used are all metrical set- 
tings of actual psalms, the 103rd, 42nd 
and 1st psalms being used this year. 
The tunes, Stuttgart, Martyrdom and 
Tallis Ordinal were all old Puritan 
tunes. A _ presentator on the lower 
platform lined them out without accom- 
paniment, first securing the pitch by 
means of a tuning fork. He then sang 
the first line of the psalm and waited 
until the congregation sang it back to 
him, after which he sang the next line, 
and so on. Due to the limitation of 
time, only two stanzas of each song 
were used. The congregation seemed 
to enjoy this—to them—novel feature, 
and sang the quaint old tunes surpris- 
ingly well. 

Ancient costumes, some of which had 
been handed down for generations in 
local families, gave a touch of authen- 
ticity to the service. The pastor wore 
a powdered wig tied back with a velvet 
ribbon and a black robe. The tithing 
men and presentator wore gray wigs 
with queues, ruffled shirts and “small- 
clothes,” while the ladies of the congre- 
gation and some of the visitors wore 
appropriate costumes suggestive of the 
Colonial era. More than 400 attended 
last year’s service, and license plates 
from fourteen states were noticed on 
cars which filled the church yard. 
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Cc. O. CAMPS NOW READY 

Seven camps are now ready to re- 
ceive the first group of conscientious 
objectors assigned to work of national 
importance in lieu of military service, 
the National Service Board for Relig- 
ious Objectors announced today. 

Assignment orders have been sent 
state directors of the Selective Serv- 
ice System by the national headquar- 
ters for the first group of boys to re- 
port to Lagro, Ind., Grottoes, Va., and 
Patapsco, Md., on May 15. Additional 
assignments to the camps will be is- 
sued weekly until all of the registrants 
certified by local boards are in service. 

Conscientious objectors will serve an 
equivalent time to that required of the 
men in the land and naval forces and 
will contribute their services to the 
nation in ways that their conscience 
will permit. 

The camps are located in the Pat- 
apsco State Forest, near Baltimore, 
Maryland; Manistee, Michigan; Grot- 
toes, Virginia; Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado; Lagro, Indiana; Magnolia, Ar- 
kansas; and San Dimas, California. The 
American Friends Service Committee 
and the Mennonite Central Committee 
will each operate two of the first units 
opened while the Brethren Service 
Committee will operate three. 

“About two thousand boys have been 
certified as being sincere in their op- 
position to service in the land and naval 
forces,” Paul Comly French, executive 
secretary of the board said, ‘“‘and will 
shortly be directed to report to camp 
for a year of civilian service.” 





THE VOICE OF EXPERIENCE 

One of the facts which modern psy- 
chology has taught us is the power- 
ful influence of early experiences. We 
do not have to wait until we are twenty- 
one to know what we shall be like. 
Heredity and early environment deter- 
mine, by the time we are six years of 
age, whether we shall be tugboats or 
ocean liners. Size, capacity, drive, in- 
herited health, mental brightness, nor- 
mality—all of these most important 
elements, and many more, are built into 
the child at the age of five or six. 
Children reared in split homes, in evil 
environment, in unhealthy communities, 
are almost “fore-damned.” as Graham 
Taylor used to tell us. While children 
surrounded by parental love are pre- 
determined for success. 

The voice of experience calls upon 
us to “Keep our hearts diligently, for 
out of our hearts are the issues of life.” 
(Proverbs 4:23). The Bible used the 
term “heart” to indicate our affections, 
our strong likes, our loves. The peo- 
ple whom we love have more to do with 


our success or failure than all other 
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factors over which we have any control. 
You cannot choose your mother, but 
you can choose your wife! You do 
choose your friends. Youth should not 
quarrel with age, for age has so much 
to teach. Listen to the voice of ex- 
perience. From The Twentieth Century 
Quarterly, Article by John R. Ewers; 
The Twentieth Century Press. 


YIELD NOT TO DISCOURAGEMENT 

An old Morris chair in the library 
of Auburn Theological Seminary is a 
reminder of one who would not yield 
to discouragement. The chair belonged 
to Robert Morrison, the first American 
missionary to China, and in this chair 
he sat during the toilsome years of 
translating the Bible into Chinese. 
Seven years Morrison prayed and 
taught, and waited before there was a 
native Chinese to be baptized. By his 
life he backed up the faith he voiced 
when he engaged passage on a sailing 
vessel to China. According to the 
familiar account, when the ticket had 
been paid for, the ship’s owner said 
somewhat sarcastically, “And so, Mr. 
Morrison, you expect to convert the 
great Chinese people?” “No,” was the 
immediate reply, “But I expect God 
will.” From The Minister as a Teacher 
by J. Elmer Russell; The Fenton Press. 
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The Race Marches On 


An Address to Parents and Teachers 


by, Clarence £. Showalter” 


Here is a splendid example of an address for a parent-teachers 
meeting or any group interested in child culture. 


HE race marches forward on the 

feet of little children. This famous 

generality credited to Phillips 
Brooks has often been quoted. But it 
is true only as the children march in 
the right direction. Countless armies 
of children are on the march today 
but they proceed toward false gods, 
false ideas, and false ideals. Now is 
the time to thank God anew for an 
American compulsory educational sys- 
tem that is not the tool of the state 
to inculeate false doctrines and lies but 
that postulates people according to 
their God-given capacity of self-con- 
sciousness, self-criticism, and self-de- 
termination. American free education 
attempts to develop in every child the 
latent powers for good with which he 
has been endowed. Walter B. Pitkin 
in his book, More Power to You, has 
said that the average person never 
uses more than about one-seventh of 
these latent capacities. 

The first and most potent influence 
in the life of a child until his fifth year 
is undoubtedly his mother. Most peo- 
ple remember scenes and experiences in 
this early period of their lives as the 
most vivid memories’ which they 
possess. One teacher said that he got 
his most forceful lesson in honesty at 
the age of five. He had been sent for 
a loaf of bread. The child was jubi- 
lant in telling his mother that the 
baker had short-changed himself five 
cents. The mother did not join his 
jubilation but was incensed to think 
that her child would rejoice over dis- 
honesty. The child was sent back with 
the nickel only to pick up a lesson 
more forceful than any number of ser- 
mons might have been in later life. 

Few parents realize that encourag- 
ing children to lie about their ages in 
order to ride half-fare, teaching them 
to become adept in telling white lies, 
and beating the red light whenever you 
can get away with it are indelible les- 
sons in dishonesty which will stick 
longer than all the scout laws and 
the pretty homilies of the junior church 
and character education stories. Ben- 
jamin Kidd in his Science of Power 
said some years ago: “The effect of 
the emotion of the ideal transmitted to 
the young of the rising generation by 
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woman can never after be entirely ef- 
faced in the individual. It is greater, 
deeper, and more enduring than the 
effect of any system whatever of sub- 
sequent education.” 

The next decisive influence is that 
of the school teacher who speaks to the 
young child from his’ pedagogical 
Mount Sinai with the finality of forked 
lightning. There are few young chil- 
dren to whom God is more real than 
the first grade teacher. The influences 
radiating from the first year in school 
are so far reaching throughout life that 
I believe we should place our wisest 
teachers in this hallowed spot. 


In rapid succession before most par- 
ents are aware of it, new and deter- 
mining friendships are formed by the 
young child. He goes to bed, gets up, 
eats, plays, and sleeps by patterns that 
his friends seem to follow. The five 
to six p. m. radio programs with their 
quests for carton tops and bottle caps 
begin to cast their spell over the infant 
mind. Just about now he may begin to 
attend Sunday school with increasing 
regularity provided father will get up in 
time to deliver him. And the possi- 
bility is that a good share of the Sun- 
day school hour will be occupied in 
discussing the double feature movie of 
the day before which several members 
had the enviable good luck of seeing 
twice. 

Just how the modern parent can con- 
tinue to talk about his children is hard 
to understand. They may sill be ours 
by physical generation but when the 
outside influences of teachers, friends, 
church, radio and movies are cast into 
the balance against the feeble idealism 
of the parents there can be little ques- 
tion whose children they really are. 

The other day I saw a store with 
windows fronting north and west. The 
cold north window had painted on it, 
“Fish Today.” The west window 
lighted by the setting sun carried the 
hopeful words, “Fresh Fish Tomorrow.” 
What are we going to do about it? We 
must face the fact of realities as they 
are today. We must face the fact that 
we have been less adept in disciplining 
ourselves for the actualities of peace 
than we have been to face the dis- 
cipline necessary for the possibility of 
war. Archimedes who discovered the 
principle of the lever said, “Give me a 
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place to stand and with a lever long 
enough I can move the world.” The lev- 
ers of fear, physical punishment, war, 
ostracism, ridicule, and pride are all too 
short to create the kind of character 
which a democracy needs. It has been 
said that the best way to keep a boy 
from walking in the mud is to blacken 
his shoes. This is a religious spiritual 
concept which the parent can transmit 
to the child better than anyone else. 
He can impress upon the child at an 
early age what Oliver Wendell Holmes 
cence said, “Every man is an omnibus 
in whom all his ancestors are riding.” 
In him are the prayers and hopes of 
countless generations that have gone 
before. He must not fail. He is 
carrying the ball for his team. He 
dare not drop it or fumble it. His is 
the challenge to carry it closer to the 
goal. By praising the child when he 
has done well, by expecting him to rise 
to noble heights of thought and action, 
we will be making a real contribution 
tc the defense of our democratic way 
of life. 

Passing a post office some years ago 
where several porters were spending 
considerable time and energy burnish- 
ing the brass railings my friend said: 
“They might have saved themselves 
many hours of work and some money 
if they had installed gold railings in 
the beginning.” This applies equally 
in the building of character. Nothing 
less than the Golden Rule will wear 
well in this world which our youth 
will have to face in the future. And 
when we really see and believe this 
fact it will be easy to go a step further 
and add that “No man or woman ever 
rises higher than when he crosses the 
threshold of a church to worship God.” 
Yes, the world does march forward 
on the feet of little children but not 
unless we direct those feet by our 
foot-prints that go before them to the 
throne of God. 





PRAYER AS A FELLOWSHIP 

“Making mention of you in our pray- 
ers” (I Thessalonians 1:2) St. Paul’s 
prayers were golden links in the chain 
of affection which bound him and his 
friends together—and to God. They 
were otherwise so far apart and so 
seemingly helpless, but there are no 
distances in prayer nor any frontiers. 

It can gather up in its boundless hos- 
pitality of intercession all whom we 
love or pity, near or far; the well-doer 
or the ill-doer, the hurt and the help- 
less, “making mention of them” in our 
prayers. The very nature of prayer 
purges our feelings toward others of 
littleness or bitterness. We cannot hate 
those for whom we pray. To make 
mention of anyone in prayer is to be- 
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come his friend. 
So often we can do no more than 


make mention of the wrong, the help- 
less or the suffering in prayer, hold- 
ing the tragedy of the world up to 
God with no language but a cry. But 
even that makes us one with all men 


and releases a healing power. Who 
gives prayer, gives his best. Gaius 
Glenn Atkins in The Fellowship of 


Prayer; The Commission on Evangel- 


ism and Devotional Life. 





CATHEDRAL OF THE AIR 

The cover picture of this issue shows 
the Cathedral of the Air at the United 
States Naval Station, Lakehurst, New 
Jersey. This beautiful chapel was 
built in 1932 by the American Legion 
of New Jersey. It is said that 60,000 
individuals paid one dollar or more to- 
ward the construction. Dr. James Ver- 
non Claypool, former district superin- 
tendent of the Providence of the New 
England Southern Conference of the 
Methodist Church, is the chaplain in 
charge. Sunday services are conducted 
with a splendid choir. A Sunday school 
serves the boys and girls of the nearby 
communities. One of the transepts is 
arranged to take care of small wed- 
dings, baptisms and private devotions. 
There is still work to be done to com- 
plete the interior. 
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Religion and Freedom 


by W. R. 


HE subject on which I venture to 

speak to you for a few minutes is 

the religious aspect of freedom. 
This is not precisely the same as re- 
ligious freedom, though the two are 
closely connected. I invite you to think 
for a few moments on what is perhaps 
a wider topic—the religious basis of 
freedom in its widest sense. The all 
too small acquaintance which I have 
with the history of Bohemia suggests to 
me that Czech and British Christians 
have two experiences and memories in 
common. We have come to value free- 
dom as a priceless heritage and we have 
learned this partly through the tragic 
sufferings which have been brought 
upon our countries by the denial of re- 
ligious freedom. There is no need to 
remind you of the story of religious 
conflict and persecution in the history 
of Bohemia. The martyrdom of John 
Huss is one of the dark pages of Euro- 
pean history which is known to all men; 
less well-known perhaps are the re- 
ligious wars which tore the country 
in pieces and the forcible settlement 
which suppressed the vanquished party. 
Our experience in England has been less 
tragic, but we too have still the scars 
of religious persecution and conflict on 
our national spirit. 

What was the source of these con- 
flicts and tyrannies in the name of re- 
ligion? No doubt there were many con- 
tributory causes. The modern histor- 
ians of Bohemia, I notice, do not at- 
tribute all the evil to theological hatred. 
They think that racial antagonisms 
played a part, just as our English his- 
torians see the clash of classes behind 
the strife of creeds; but when all has 
been said by way of mitigation, it re- 
mains true that much of this attack on 
freedom of conscience and freedom of 
worship was carried out by sincere men 
who thought that their duty to God re- 
quired them to stamp out by every 
means erroneous doctrine and irregular 
worship. The men who sincerely be- 
lieved this were the victims of a mis- 
take; or rather perhaps it would be 


| more accurate to say, of a one-sided and 


exaggerated emphasis on a truth. The 
honest persecutors had grasped the 
truth that unity in belief and worship 
is very valuable and important. In this 
they were entirely in accordance with 
the teaching of the New Testament and, 
one may add, with the verdict of com- 


*Dean of St. Paul's Cathedral, London, Eng- 
land. This is a transcript of an address given at 
a meeting of the Anglo-Czechoslovak Christian 
Fellowship held in London in April. 
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mon sense, for it is plainly a source of 
weakness in a community when men do 
not recognize a common spiritual loy- 
alty and do not possess the same stand- 
ard of values. 

They erred, however, because they 
failed to give due weight to another 
Christian principle which ‘is of even 
greater authority. In my opinion, the 
most fruitful and far-reaching idea 
which Christianity contributed to so- 
cial life and thought is that of the value 
of the individual person. To the Chris- 
tian this principle of the value of the 
person, simply as human, is based upon 
his fundamental beliefs. He is bound 
to regard every human being as, like 
himself, a potential child of God, as like 
himself under the judgment of God and, 
as like himself, the object of God’s re- 
deeming love. I do not say that Chris- 
tians have always kept these beliefs in 
mind when dealing with their fellows, 
but there are, I imagine, few persons 
calling themselves Christians who would 
refuse their assent to them. 


The Religious Basis 

This thought of the intrinsic value 
of the human person, the idea which 
Kant translated into philosophical lan- 
guage, when he said we ought to treat 
everyone as an end in himself, is the 
religious basis of the ideal of freedom. 
It gives rise to the conception that rev- 
erence is due to the soul of another 
which nothing, no foolishness or crime, 
can wholly abolish. Thus the attempt 
to coerce the minds and conscience of 
individuals by external pressure is real- 
ly contrary to the Christian principle 
of freedom. There is no value in a 
unity which is imposed by force or 
gained by fear. The only unity which 
in Christian eyes can have real value 
is one which is the spontaneous expres- 
sion of personal agreement—the unity 
of the Spirit in the bond of peace. 

We are often tempted to wonder 
whether there is any progress at all, 
and the immediate prospect for the 
world might well give even the most 
optimistic cause for hesitation, but we 
can at least record the disappearance 


of the persecuting and dragooning 
spirit among Christians. We have 
started on the way towards unity 


through understanding and have left 
the bloodstained path of unity by force. 
This Anglo-Czech Religious Fellowship 
is, I hope, one contribution to the grow- 
ing unity of the Spirit. It is the re- 
vived paganism of the Nazis which has 
brought back the wars of religion to the 
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world. In that system we see almost 
the antithesis of the reverence for per- 
sonality which, as I maintain, is the 
proper result of Christian faith. Under 
the rule of Hitler the person as such has 
no rights; the conscience which dares 
to speak differently from the official 
oracle must be silenced; all is sacrificed 
to the unity imposed by the leader and 
the party. 

I have thought sometimes—indeed 
the thought is not at all original—that 
a person never knows what he is until 
he comes up against someone whom he 
recognizes as his opposite, and this is 
even more true of movements, of spir- 
itual movements and fellowships in par- 
ticular. Perhaps we did not fully know 
what our Christianity meant until we 
were faced with its negation. It is im- 
pressive to see how every section of 
the Christian Church is forced, often 
against its will to protest against the 
new tyranny which claims domination 
over souls as well as bodies. The lead- 
ers of the confessional group in the 
German Evangelical Church wished to 
live in harmony with the new authori- 
ties; indeed, at first, they offered an 
almost fulsome welcome. The Vatican 
wished that the new regime in Germany 
might be a bulwark against atheistic 
Communism. The concentration camp 
where Niemoller languishes and the 
Vatican broadcasts are evidence that 


even those Christians who were most | 
prepared to bless have been compelled | 


to protest, and in so doing to stand for 
freedom. We see better now than our 
fathers did that the cause of Christian- 


ity and that of spiritual and intellectual — 


freedom are really inseparable.. We 
should be foolish indeed if we allowed 
ourselves any extravagant hopes of the 
efficacy of Christian action. 


One of the | 


lessons which we ought to learn from | 


the outbreak of the war is the terrible 
weakness of the Christian Church. I 
suppose there was no considerable body 


of Christians anywhere which did not | 


sincerely wish for peace, and probably 
there were very few who did not be- 
lieve that justice could be secured by 
conference and negotiation. All at- 
tempts, however, to get the whole 
Christian public opinion of the world 
mobilized and expressed in challenging 
fashion were a failure. The world rat- 
tled into war, as the dictators had 
planned, without any effective protest 
from the universal Christian conscience. 
The reason for that failure is obvious 
enough: we were not sufficiently united. 
There was no way of rapidly articulat- 
ing the common mind. 

The years since the war of 1914-18 
had been on the whole a period of 
growing cooperation between Chris- 
tians. The Ecumenical movement, which 

(Turn to page 576) 





Defend America Through 
Erection of Church Buildings 


We seem to be practically agreed that America must get ready to defend 
herself from the foes of democracy by building a huge war machine and by train- 
ing an adequate defense army. 


In doing this, we must not forget the moral and spiritual factors in any 
adequate defense program. The church must keep up her morale, and must prose- 
cute her work with vision, with courage, and with hope. 

The fact that so large a number of churches now are actually engaged in the 
erection of new buildings, and the remodeling and improving of old ones, is proof 
that they are girding their loins for the meeting of the challenge that confronts 
them. Numerous churches are now building, and many others are getting ready 
to build this summer. ; 


Dr. Henry E. Tralle has never been busier in helping churches to build 
adequately and economically, in order to equip themselves for their increasing 
responsibilities. The impression seems to prevail that now is the time of all times 
for a church to build if it needs to build. High as prices are now, they are likely 
to be higher during the next few years. Business conditions, generally, are good, 
and church people can and will pay toward a building program, particularly if they 
can see the beginning of actual construction. Also, money can be borrowed at a 
comparatively low rate of interest, where the church does not have enough cash 
on hand for the whole of the construction. Moreover, with world conditions as 
they are, there is the possibility that a church may not build at all for ten years 
to come, if it does not build soon. 

The church that builds now is equiping itself to do a better job, and to meet 
the world challenge in a more effective way. The churches must save the world, 
zs it is iy be saved. Many of us believe that it can be saved, and that it will 

e saved. 


Does your church need to spend money on building and equipment? If so, you 
can get a more adequate result, and at a saving in costs, by asking Dr. Tralle to 
talk over your problem with you. 
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hymnal for young people just 
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Christian Education, 925-M Witherspoon 
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The Preaching Technique of James Reid 


by Norman UV. Hone* 


In this article Professor Hope shows us James Reid, the preacher 
and his method. The discussion is based largely on Dr. Reid’s 
Warrack’s lectures which have the title, “The Quest for Reality.” 


ERHAPS the best-known preacher 

in the Presbyterian Church of Eng- 

land is the Dr. James Reid, of 
Eastbourne. Born in 1877, Dr. Reid was 
educated at Edinburgh University and 
New College, Edinburgh. In 1905 he 
was ordained to the Dunnolly Road 
Church in Oban, Argyll, Scotland. In 
1910 he was called to Sherwood Church, 
Paisley, which had been founded in 
1891 by the Rev. Hugh Black, later 
professor in Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York. After five years in 
Paisley, Dr. Reid went to St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church, Eastbourne, in the 
south of England; and of this church 
he is still minister. During his resi- 
dence in England Dr. Reid has had 
many honors heaped upon him. In 1932 
he was elected president of the Free 
Church Council; in 1933 his alma mater, 
Edinburgh University, gave him his 
honorary doctorate of divinity; and in 
1935 he became Moderator of the Pres- 
byterian Church of England. 

Dr. Reid has been a fairly volumin- 
ous author. His earliest collection of 
sermons, entitled The Victory of God, 
was issued in 1921. In 1924 he pub- 
lished, along with Dr. R. C. Gillie, a 
volume entitled The Bible for Youth, 
which consisted of carefully-chosen ex- 
tracts from Scripture, designed for 
readers between fourteen and eighteen 
years of age. Another volume of ser- 
mons Jn Touch With Christ, appeared 
in 1928. In 1934 Dr. Reid published a 
series of studies in the Beatitudes un- 
der the title The Key of the Kingdom. 
The next year he wrote a book for the 
Westminster Books series, entitled Why 
Be Good? in which he examined the 
foundations of morality. 

For years the late Dr. J. H. Jowett 
wrote a devotional article each week 
for the well-known English journal, 
The British Weekly. After Jowett’s 
death his place was taken by Dr. 
George H. Morrison, of Wellington 
Church, Glasgow. Not long after Mor- 
rison died in 1928 Dr. Reid was asked 
to undertake this work; and this he 
has done ever since with much accept- 
ance. Several collections of these 
weekly meditations of Dr. Reid have 


*New Brunswick Theological Seminary, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. 


been published—principally The 
Springs of Life (1933), Making Friends 
With Life (1935), The Temple in the 
Heart (1938), and Facing Life With 
Christ (1940). 


It was inevitable that Dr. Reid 
should be asked to lecture on preach- 
ing sooner or later. In 1924 he deliv- 
ered the Warrack Lectures in the theo- 
logical colleges of the United Free 
Church of Scotland; and they were pub- 
lished later on in that year under the 
title In Quest of Reality. It is in this 
book that Dr. Reid’s ideas on the 
preacher’s life and work are set forth 
most fully. 

The first question which is discussed 
in this volume is the basic matter of 
whether preaching is still worth while. 
There are certain factors in the pres- 
ent-day situation which might tend to 
minimize the value and importance of 
the preacher’s office. For one thing, 
today many newspaper, magazines, and 
books are produced which deal more or 
less with the conduct of life; and this 
fact might seem to render pulpit in- 
struction unnecessary. Again, modern 
psychology has stressed the importance 
of personal dealing, as contrasted with 
the more impersonal process of preach- 
ing. Once more, the idea which Brown- 
ing has embodied in his line, ‘all serv- 
ice ranks the same with God,’ by mak- 
ing clear the importance of sending 
Christian men into law, business, and 
politics, has sometimes been construed 
as a disparagement of the work of the 
preacher. But Dr. Reid affirms his 
faith in the continued worth-whileness 
of preaching. No journalist can ade- 
quately perform the preacher’s work; 
even if personal work is of first-rate 
importance, the man who can preach 
effectively will have abundant oppor- 
tunities for doing such work; and while 
no thinking Christian will question the 
necessity for claiming all realms—in- 
cluding those of law, business, and 
politics—for Christ, the Lord of all 
good life, yet the task of the preacher 
is still unique. For he has as his su- 
preme function the proclamation of a 
message, the message of God’s redeem- 
ing love in Jesus; and his business is 
to proclaim that message so effectively 


as to bring men into right relations 
with God. 


Dr. Reid goes on to analyze the fac- 
tors in the present-day situation which 
affect the preaching of the gospel. He 
notes certain elements which Jesus 
found in human life in the days of his 
flesh, and which are still the objective 
of the preacher’s message and the liv- 
ing points of his appeal. To begin 
with, there is fear, and allied to it, the 
fungus growth of care. Again, there 
is pride, which takes many forms and 
makes the heart very sensitive at cer- 
tain points. Other things which Jesus 
saw to be wrong, and which are still 
poisoning human life, include class dis- 
tinctions and social barriers, false val- 
ues such as money, worldly position, 
and power, and religious unreality. 
These forces still remain to plague and 
thwart human life, and prevent it from 
reaching its full stature; and it is to 
them that the Christian preacher’s mes- 
sage must be directed. 

Dr. Reid turns now to the more posi- 
tive elements in the hearts and minds 
of men, which are the preacher’s allies 
in bringing men to God. There is, he 
maintains, an eagerness, a wistfulness, 
abroad in the world today. There is, 
for instance, the demand for some view 
of life that shall give it meaning and 
make sense of existence. Further, peo- 
ple today are in many cases not only 
longing for some purpose in life that is 
big enough to explain it to the satis- 
faction of their minds; this purpose 
must also be intelligible enough and 
practical enough for them to lay hold 
of it, and so to lay hold of it that it will 
take up every movement of their being 
and express the true selfhood which is 
the hidden urge of every personality. 
Again, there is the sense of moral fail- 
ure; life with its high demands has 
crippled men. Moreover, there is in 
many lives a real sorrow before which 
all the shelters are down. Something in 
the heart of man cries out for ‘a great 
companion’; but the solitude in which 
we really live does not appear ’til sor- 
row makes it awesomely audible—a si- 
lence which can be felt. In all sorts of 
hearts, too, there is the hope, often dis- 
guised, that God will do something—the 
conviction that somehow God has con- 
trol of the situation which man has mis- 
handled, and that some day there will be 
a clearing-up. Such are the chief needs 
of which men are conscious today; and 
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it is the preacher’s duty and privilege 
to minister to these needs by proclaim- 
ing the all-sufficiency of Jesus Christ 
for here and hereafter. 

Three Types of Preaching 

Generally speaking, there are three 
dominant interests in the preaching out- 
look which are represented by types of 
preaching. They are the evangelistic, 
the ethical, and the doctrinal. These 
Dr. Reid considers in turn, although, 
as he truly says, they cannot well be 
separated from one another. Evangel- 
istic preaching he defines as “present- 
ing Christ to men in such a way as to 
win them into a personal love and loy- 
alty to him.” This experience can be 
awakened only by such preaching as re- 
veals Christ, in his life and death and 
resurrection, as a living reality who 
meets men and in whom men meet 
God. In so _ presenting Christ, the 
preacher will not hesitate to appeal, 
in a worthy manner, of course, to men’s 
emotions; for to make men feel the 
truth is an essential part of making 
them see it. But the evangelist will 
not look for or work for a stereotyped 
experience. For men are differently 
made; and while the full Christian ex- 
perience includes various elements— 
the sense of sin, the thirst for right- 
eousness, the passion to serve, and so 
on—still they come in various degrees 
and in different order. 

The second type of preaching is 
ethical. The raison d’etre of such 
preaching is this, that all conduct is 
the vital medium of a man’s relation 
with God the father as his child. In 
other words, men are not religious in 
order to help them to be good, but they 
are good in order to be truly religious. 
The preaching of ethics must spring 
from the revelation of God in Jesus, 
and the conduct which that revelation 
demands. Such preaching must deal 
not only with personal patterns of con- 
duct, but likewise with the ethics of 
the home, the relations of parents to 
their children and vice versa. ‘You will 
be surprised,’ Dr. Reid says, ‘to find 
how often the real hindrance to re- 
ligious feeling and faith is there.’ And 
he goes on to say that ‘no moral re- 
form needs so much attention, and will 
mean so much for religion and for the 
world, as the Christianising of home re- 
lationships.’ Again, preaching must 
deal with the ethics of social relations. 
A man is not Christian ’till he is con- 
cerned with the case of his brother in 
all sorts and conditions of need. ‘If,’ 
says Dr. Reid, ‘we can achieve a quick- 
ened conscience alive and restless, and 
with it such a sense of life’s true val- 
ues in Christ as shall bring the spirit 
of detachment from position and pos- 
session, we shall have done a mighty 


thing in the region of Christian ethics.’ 

It is sometimes supposed that doc- 
trinal preaching will not be given a 
hearing in the modern world. But Dr. 
Reid thinks otherwise. People today, 
he maintains, are craving for definite 
teaching. They are feeling the need 
of a sound body of Christian doctrine. 
But even if they did not feel such a 
need, it would still be the preacher’s 
business to expound Christian doctrine 
to his congregation. For without some 
clear understanding of the truth re- 
vealed in Jesus, Christian living is de- 
prived of that richness and fulness 
which it ought to have. 

Discussing the question of preaching 
technique, Dr. Reid’s central dictum 
is this, that ‘all our efforts in the direc- 
tion of style or delivery must be de- 
voted to make our speech and method a 
clear channel for truth, a mirror whose 
main glory is to vanish in the light it 
reflects.’ In order to compass this end 
most effectively, he makes the follow- 
ing suggestions. To begin with, the 
preacher must get his subject; and this, 
in general, will be found in some word 
or incident or book of scripture. Noth- 
ing can take the place of Bible study; 
and if this is carried on systematically, 
there will be no difficulty in finding 
suitable subjects on which to preach. 
In this connection Dr. Reid makes a 
plea for what he calls the “big texts.’ 
‘Take up a book of sermons,’ he says, 
‘of Dale, or Beecher, or Phillips Brooks, 
or Lecky of Ibrox, in fact, of any man 
of more than a quarter of a century ago 
whose name as a preacher still lives, 
and you will not find a trifling text 
in the whole book.’ 

Having got his text, the preacher’s 
next task is to make clear to himself 
what principle it yields, what main idea 
it sets forth. For no truth which is not 
crystal clear to the preacher’s own mind 
can possibly be made clear to those 
of his people; and no truth which is 
not clear to their minds can be of any 
use in their lives. Once the preacher 
has got his idea, he has to unfold it; 
and this demands hard thinking on his 
part. Says Dr. Reid: ‘My own plan is to 
read for most of the week on any line 
of study in which I happen to be en- 
gaged, but with the subject or text in 
my mind all the time, and to think of it 
at odd moments when out here and 
there visiting, etc. ... Only toward the 
end of the week do I begin to get the 
message into form.’ He adds, however: 
‘I do not commend my plan. Every 
man must make his own.’ 

Should the sermon be read or spoken 
freely? Dr. Reid admits that a read 
sermon may have certain merits. It 
‘has the advantages of delivering us 
from a certain nervousness; it retains 
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the possibility of good style; it gives 
balance; it may secure against ver- 
bosity; it gets down the thing you mean 
to say in the form in which you feel 
it is best said; and to some extent... 
it captures and fixes the glow of the 
creative moment.’ For his part, how- 
ever, he prefers the spoken sermon: 
‘We get direct touch with the audience. 

. There is not the remotest doubt 
that the people prefer it, and that for 
the best of reasons, because it is more 
real and escapes the aloofness that of- 
ten characterizes a read sermon.’ But 
even though the sermon is to be spoken 
and not read, Dr. Reid is quite insist- 
ent that it should be written out in 
full, and in a speaking style, i.e. a style 
that is marked by short sentences, 
which are not involved with metaphor 
or dependent clauses. 


In a final lecture, Dr. Reid discusses 
the preacher himself. He quotes Mil- 
ton’s striking words about the making 
of a poet: ‘He who would not be frus- 
trated in his hope to write well in lauda- 
ble things, ought himself to be a true 
poem; that is, a composition and pat- 
tern of the best and honorablest things; 
not presuming to sing high praises of 
heroic men or famous cities, unless he 
have in himself the experience, and the 
practice of all that is praiseworthy.’ 
These words, says Dr. Reid, are also 
applicable to the making of a preacher; 
for ‘For the preacher who is not a 
good man will not be a good preacher. 
He may be popular; he will have no real 
power.’ Before he can adequately 
preach the Gospel, he must himself al- 
ready have been delivered by its sav- 
ing power from such devastating evils 
as fear, a wrong sense of values, su- 
periority, and unreality. And for high- 
est effectiveness, the preacher requires 
sympathy and confidence in the great 
message he is commissioned to deliver, 
and wholeheartedness in his prepara- 
tion for his pulpit ministry. Above all, 
the preacher must give himself. About 
this self-giving Dr. Reid has this to 
say: ‘This giving of ourselves is no 
easy thing. It involves sacrifice. Fran- 
cis Thompson says that ‘every poem 
is a human sacrifice.’ Joseph Parker 
said that ‘preaching is the sweating of 
Both mean the same thing. 
And what does the New Testament say 
of Jesus, summing up his life and death 
in one act?: “He gave himself.” It will 
mean for us. Through the 
whole service of our ministry, what we 
do for people in any real and helpful 
way is just to give them ourselves. 
And only as that is done sacrificially, 
in the unselfish spirit of Christ, will 
the alabaster box be broken and the 
house filled with the odor of the oint- 
ment.’ 


blood.’ 


sacrifice 
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Vacant Chureh Land Held 
Tax Exempt 


by Arthur L. H. Street 


LTHOUGH there is no rule of law 
that operates uniformly through- 
out the country, on the question 

whether or not particular property 
owned by a religious society is exempt 
from taxation—because there is not 
uniformity in legislation on that point 
—a decision rendered by the Florida 
Supreme Court will interest any stu- 
dent of the law of church property tax 
exemptions. 

In the Florida case (Lummus vs. 
Miami Beach Congregational Church, 
195 So. 607) land was deeded to the 
church corporation to be “used for 
church purposes only.” A project to 
build a house of worship remains in 
abeyance for lack of funds. For sev- 
eral years assistant pastors occupied 
the buildings on the land rent free, as 
caretakers. Since then the buildings 
have been razed and the site has been 
used only for church club meetings, 
etc. 

Under such circumstances, the church 
corporation won a decision, exempting 
the land from taxation. 


The court decided that since there 
were no buildings on the land, no ex- 
emption could be claimed under a sta- 
tute exempting “all houses of public 
worship and the lots on which they are 
situated, and . every parsonage,” 
etc. But it was decided that the land 
was exempt under a constitutional pro- 
vision providing for the taxation of 
corporate property unless “held and 
used exclusively for religious . . . pur- 
poses.” 

The court decided that the constitu- 
tional provision was self-executing and 
did not require enactment of any sta- 
tute to make it effective, and concluded: 

“Despite the fact that no building 
has been ‘constructed on the land in 
question it is used and held exclusively 
for the purposes given in the constitu- 


tion albeit it is not continuously so 
employed. There is naught to show that 
it is used for any other than the appro- 
priate activities of the incorporated 
church.” 





MEN’S CLASS REGISTER 

PROMOTES FRIENDSHIP 
This clever class register keeps the 
men in the class acquainted. The class 
is divided into companies. The names 
in each company are placed in a single 
column. Each man who attends moves 
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his name slightly to the left which in- 
dicates “present.” The captain places 
notations before the others. “S’” stands 
for sickness, “V” for vacation, “OT” 
for out of town etc. The members are 
encouraged by the register to keep in 
touch with absentees. The board is 
the product of William H. Dietz of 
Chicago. 
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The Church 


The Great Century, 1800-1914 A.D. 
by Kenneth Scott Latourette. Harper 
& Brothers. 516 pages. $3.50. 


This is the fourth volume in a series 
entitled “A History of the Expansion 
of Christianity” which is being writ- 
ten by the D. Willis James, professor of 
Missions and Oriental History at Yale 
University. If the reviewer had to se- 
lect one volume or set of books de- 
scribing the various mission move- 
ments of the world, this set would cer- 
tainly be the choice. 


This volume, which outlines’ the 
nineteenth and early part of the twen- 
tieth century, considers not only the 
expansion of our Christian faith and its 
effects upon the history of civilization 
but also the contributions of these re- 
ligious movements in their relation- 
ships to the history of religion. The 


author first makes a very clear sum- | 


mary of the movements during the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries. 
He then shows how these various re- 
ligious movements spread because of 


their intense and active faith in their | 


own beliefs. The process, by which 
Christianity, won the minds is analyzed. 
The influence of the American frontier 
upon the growth of various Protestant 
denominations and religious sects is 
studied with thoroughness of the best 
scholarship. To the reviewer the chap- 
ters, concerning the efforts to win the 
Indians, the Negroes, and the new im- 
migrants coming from Europe between 
1880 and 1910, contain material which 
would make any sermon rich in spiri- 
tual content drawn from our American 
life. 


Any reader of this volume can 
quickly see how our religious faith and 
political and social institutions are so 
closely related. Our American environ- 
ment has produced its impact upon the 
churches and all religious movements 
of any character. On the other hand 
Dr. Latourette shows how the faith of 
these various groups, Catholic, Protest- 
ant and all varieties of belief have in- 
fluenced the American political, econ- 
omic and social scenes. The final chap- 
ter gives a brief summary of the pre- 
ceding twelve chapters. 


Thirty-three pages of bibliography 
will give the reader sufficient number of 
references for further study of mis- 
sions. This volume equals the high 
standard set by the three previous vol- 
umes. It will be a necessary addition 
to any minister’s library as a source 
for the study of missions during the 
past century. 

W. L. L. 


Britisches Christentum und Britische 
Weltmacht by Martin Dibelius (“Brit- 
ish Christianity and British World- 
Power’). Berlin, 1940. Junker und 
Duenhauph. 66 pages. 80 marks. 


A little work of deepest moment by 
the internationally recognized Bible- 
scholar, deserving of most careful con- 
sideration in the Anglo-Saxon world. 
The historic German church has since 
Luther separated church and state, giv- 
ing loyalty to the state but seeking “the 
kingdom that is not of this world.” The 
Protestantism of Britain, however, in- 
fluenced in part by Calvin, but more 
by the Church of England, has uncon- 
sciously identified political and com- 


mercial supremity with its own type 
of religion. In U.S.A. a president in a 
Thanksgiving proclamation, in the 
1920’s, implied that God had recognized 
American moral excellence by appropri- 
ate rewards of natural and material 
bounty. For American culture is condi- 
tioned by British tradition. 

The booklet may have been timed by 
the second World War. But the thesis 
is the firm conviction of practically all 
the European continent and that por- 
tion of Asia and Africa that is con- 
scious of the inter-action of world- 
religions. This fact can be ignored only 
at the price of complete miscomprehen- 
sion, as was illustrated at a _ recent 
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The Origins 
JOSEPH FORT NEWTON SAYS: 


SOPHIA L. FAHS SAYS: 


which those books grew.” 
WILLARD L. SPERRY SAYS: 


JAMES MOFFATT SAYS: 


The Code of Christ 
By GERALD HEARD 


“Those who are acquainted with the 
author’s exceptional intellectual 
power know what to expect in a 
study of the Beatitudes coming 
from his pen. It is thought-pro- 
voking, dynamic and challenging.” 
—Lewis H. Chrisman in The Chris- 
tian Advocate. $1.50 











HARPER & BROTHERS 


The publishers yield the right to describe this 
book to you to four distinguished religious authors 


By THEODORE G. SOARES 


“This is the kind of book some of us 
have been looking for, giving us in vivid, understandable words the 
results of scholarly research. A marvel of lucidity and a joy to read!” 


“I have become enthusiastic over it. 
someone has written the story of the building of the books of the 
Bible from the point of view of the dramatic experiences out of 


“We are indebted to Dr. Soares for a 
volume which, with good conscience and confidence, we can recom- 
mend as a description of the religious situations and experiences 
which brought the many parts of our Bible into being. Sober schol- 
arship is here supplemented by genuine historical imagination.” 


“T have read this book with unusual and sus- 
tained interest. It ought to find a large public.” Just published, $2.50 
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of the Bible 


At last 


The Book of 
English Collects 


By JOHN W. SUTER, JR. 


The only complete collection in a 
single volume of all the collects in 
the various Anglican Prayer Books. 
A rich source of prayers for cor- 
porate or private worship, ar- 
ranged by subject and the calendar 
of the Christian year. $2.90 
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world conference of religion where this 
relationship of church and state re- 
mained the insoluble problem; and the 
continental church, in large areas, was 
discontented with attitudes taken by 
the Anglo-American section of the con- 
ference in the matter. The blithe un- 
concern wherewith many advocates of 
a world-church ignore this conflict is 
not an augury for an early achieve- 
ment of ecumenicity. 
J. F. C. G. 


Building the Body of Christ by Ira 
David Warner. United Brethren Pub- 
lishing House. 150 pages. 

This is an approved course in the 
Standard Leadership Training Curri- 
culum of the United Brethren and 
recommended by the Board of Chris- 
tian Education for reading and study 
by the official boards of the church and 
members. 

This is a day when we might well 
study about the church, its benefits 
and mission. The book, as every study 
book does and should, offers latitude in 
its application and can be adapted as 
desired. There are a number of help- 
ful cartoons that show the benefits of 


the church in picture form. No doubt 
but that every church would be 
strengthened and _ its membership 


quickened if the pastor or some other 
leader would teach a course like this. 
The author has done a good job in pre- 
paring this course of study. 


o. a 


Preachers and Preaching 


The Strong Name by James S. Stew- 
art, B.D. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 260 
pages. $2.00. 

Three years ago The Gates of Life 
was published. It was a book of ser- 
mons by an Edinburgh preacher until 
then unknown on this side of the At- 
lantic. Within a short time it received 
the highest praise from the best judges 
of contemporary preaching. Indeed, at 
least one reviewer considered it to be 
the most striking book of sermons he 
had read in a decade. In The Strong 
Name James Stewart has given us an- 
other volume of sermons. There is no 
lessening of the level. If anything his 
level is higher, for while these sermons 
were written out and delivered the 
bombs from enemy airplanes were 
threatening the lives of the preacher 
and his feilow-countrymen. In very 
truth these sermons are from the firing 
line. 

All that James Stewart offered us in 
his first volume—his gift of exposition, 
his perception of human need, his vigor 
and clarity of style, his genius for 
illustration and quotation, his ability to 
blend together the timeless and the 
timely—all this is offered to us again 
in his second volume. There is almost 
no direct reference to the tragedy of 
war which has overtaken the world, but 
there is a very deep and direct appli- 
cation of Christian truth and principle 
to the fears and hopes and attitudes 
which that tragedy has aroused among 
us all. The author has a quick, sen- 
sitive ear for the notes of human heart- 
break and bafflement and he expounds 
what the Gospel of Christ can supply 
for our need. He is urgent and yet 


calm, insistent without losing his bal- 
ance and perspective, in all his pleas. 

As the title implies the sermons are 
grouped 


under the Persons of the 
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Onchids and. 
Edelwaiss 


By Rosalee Mills Appleby 


 napexcteen 


Readers of the 
books of this 
c 6 f .8 © 
crated an d 
marvelously ef- 
ficient mission- 
ary will give 
this latest vol- 
ume cordial 
welcome. 
Orchids grow 
in the valley, 
edelweiss on 
the mountain top—in this volume the au- 
thor gives us glimpses in the realm of the 
devotional and spiritual for which we are 
everlastingly grateful. 


$1.00 
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| need that is universal. 
| thinking of the basic principles that 


Trinity, nine under “The Grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ,” seven under “The 
Love of God” and eight under “The 
Communion of the Holy Ghost.” It is 
difficult to pick out sermons of special 
merit in such a brilliant series, but 
mention should be made of four ser- 
mons on “God and the Fact of Suffer- 
ing’”’ in the second classification. More 
than in his first volume the preacher 
treats special days and occasions of 
the Christian year, for example, 
Easter, Ascension Day, Trinity Sun- 
day, the Sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. 

James Stewart has put all his breth- 
ren of the ministry into his debt once 
more. In a time when darkness has 
overtaken mankind and many have be- 
come fearful he has given us a strong 
witness to the power and meaning of 
Christ’s Gospel. His book will lift up 
the spirits of his readers and cause 
them to offer thanks for his glowing 
and intelligent faith. 

Pr. 3: 


When God Gave Easter by Gerhard E. 
Lenski. Augsburg Publishing House. 
134 pages. $1.00. 

The theme of this book is that God’s 
gift of Easter is the one best gift of 
all. It is the best because it meets a 
Here is a re- 


underline the Easter theme. It is a 
timely book that harks back to the 


Just what you have been looking for/ q eternal verities of living, and an un- 


BIBLE STUDiE-¢ 


defeatable faith. In these twelve ser- 
mons, preached on successive Easter 
occasions to his congregation in Wash- 
ington, D. C., this outstanding Luther- 
an clergyman explores every road lead- 
ing to the garden of the resurrection. 
Easter emerges as a symbol. It is the 
symbol of meaningfulness amid chaos, 
of balance at the heart of an unbal- 
anced world, of ultimate victory even 
in the presence of seeming defeat. 

Here is an intimate book. It is the 
kind of volume that makes splendid de- 
votional reading. Interspersed with 
prayers in keeping with the thought of 
the chapters, these little talks on the 
greatest event in the spiritual history 
of mankind will find welcome reception 
with those who are ill or shut in and 
deprived of the worship of the sanc- 
tuary. There is a_ positivism about 
them that is salutary. 

After studying the approach of Dr. 
Lenski we feel that Easter is not a 
day, nor a date, non a season. It is 
far vaster than any of these. It is 
a broad segment of life; it is the very 
foundation upon which Christianity is 
built. It is emblematic of the impetu- 
ous urge of life, the struggle through 
darkness toward the light of life. 

This timely book should make excel- 
lent reading during the Lenten days 
when our attention is focused on the 
events of Calvary. Another splendid 
use for this work would be as a book 
of consolation for those who have 
passed through the mystery of sorrow. 
It is sympathetic to hearts that have 
tasted the bitterness of Golgotha and 
it reassures the heartbroken that 
there is the reality of everlasting life, 
the indications of which press so closely 
upon us. 

P..D, 4: 


Good News for Bad Times, by Fred- 
erick Keller Stamm. Harper Brothers. 
205 pages. Price $1.50. 

If you are in search of vital preach- 
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ing values for such a time as this, here 
is a book which will answer your need. 
Particularly timely are the chapters 
entitled “Keeping Faith in War Time,” 
“Uniting This Chaotic World,” “When 
the Soul Caves In,” and “Things That 
Remain.” But there is a fine mingling 
of the timely and the timeless in these 
forty abbreviated sermons, for there is 
a continued emphasis on the supporting 
faith which the Christian religion can 
offer. 

This book is divided into ten sec- 
tions of four addresses each. The open- 
ing chapters deal with Jesus: his de- 
votion, his candor, his courageous lead- 
ership, and his significance as fisher- 
man, healer, teacher, and shepherd. 
Next is a group of sermons on victori- 
ous living, including a very discerning 
treatment of “Our Moral Perplexities.” 
The four chapters on the discovery of 
God are especially helpful and sugges- 
tive, as also are those in the section 
entitled, “Obeying the Highest.” One 
of the most original interpretations of 
the parable of the Wise and Foolish 
Virgins that this reviewer has seen ap- 
pears under the caption, “The Spiritual 
Adolescent.” There are also illuminat- 
ing chapters on prayer and the inner 
ife. 

These addresses should appeal both 
to those within the church and also 
to those outside of organized religion 
who seek a more victorious life. The 
author gives us good news, not good 
advice, and his preaching is in the in- 
dicative mood. 

Dr. Stamm is minister of the Clin- 
ton Avenue Church (Methodist-Congre- 
gational) of Brooklyn, N. Y., and has 
for nearly ten years conducted the Sun- 
day radio program, “Highlights of the 
Bible.” 

bi ak: 


52 Sermon Trails for Boys and Girls 
by Carl S. Weist. Harper & Brothers. 
161 pages. $1.50. 


The author has given us one of the 
best books on children’s sermons that 
has come to hand. They are Biblical, 
ethical, biographical, and _ historical. 
They are easy to tell, and interesting 
to read. Where a minister or leader 
works with children, he will find this 
book speaks in the language of chil- 
dren in a very helpful way. The 
author is pastor of the Mount Vernon 
Community Church and is also the 
author of “50 Sermon-Talks for Boys 
and Girls.” 

7. oo 


This Is the Victory by Leslie D. 
Weatherhead. A bingdon-Cokesbury 
Press. 176 pages. $2.00. 


This book comes from bomb-secared 
London, written by the pastor of the 
City Temple. The Temple, itself, has 
been well nigh demolished. One might 
expect to find in it severe denunciations 
of a cruel and inhuman enemy but 
the discussion keeps, instead, to much 
higher values. The author believes 
that Britain is entitled to victory in 
the present war but he knows that 
religious faith is greater than nation- 
alism and if his land is defeated, he 
reasons, it does not mean the end of 
God. Here he thinks is a vital difference 
between England and Germany. The 
British Christian has a God above his 
nation while “where the Nazi mental 
infiltration is complete, the state is 
God and the Fuehrer is divine. Should 


such a state be beaten, God for the | 
German Nazi is dead.” 

His analysis of the situation with 
the emphasis on the spiritual is heart- | 
ening even to the reader of the book. 
“This is not the church’s darkest hour,” 
he reasons. She has gone through this | 
thing before and probably will again. 
It is not that which happens to us that 
matters most but our reactions to the 
things which happen to us. 

In one of the chapters he quotes a> 
verse from Francis Quarles which may | 
well express the conclusion of the en- 
tire volume. 

“My soul, sit thou a patient looker-on, 


Judge not the play before the play is | 


done, 
Her plot hath many changes every 
day 
Speaks a new scene; the last act 
crowns the play.” 
W.#H. L. 


They Preached Liberty by Franklin 
P. Cole. 


174 pages. $1.50. 


Fleming H. Revell Company. | 


An anthology such as this is almost | 
inevitable in days of national defense | 


bringing its patriotic challenge and the 
author does the church and the nation 
a good turn by compiling it. The mate- 
rial is confined to the expressions of 
the Revolutionary War period. The 
preachers of this period believed in 


liberty, both civil and religious, and | 


believed in organized resistance to 
evil. The book opens with biographical 
sketches of Jonathan Mayhew, Samuel 
Cooper and Jonas Clark and then pre- 
sents quotations of the clergymen of 
the period in ten well defined areas. 
Let Samuel Cooper speak for all: 
“Peace, peace, we ardently wish; but 
not upon terms dishonorable to our- 


selves or dangerous to our liberties; ; 


and our enemies seem not yet prepared 


to allow it upon any other. At present 
the voice of Providence, the call of our 
still invaded country and the ery of 
every thing dear to us, all unite to 
rouse us to prosecute the war with re- 
newed vigor.” 

Such is the spiritual heritage of the 
Revolutionary period. 


Wei. B, 
His Cross and Ours by Joseph Fort 
Newton. Harper & Brothers. 157 
pages. $1.50. 


This book was written especially for 
the Lenten season of 1941 at the re- 
quest of the presiding bishop of the 
Episcopal church. The author, of 
course, is one of the best-known clergy- 
men in the United States and Great 
Britain. His spiritual hegira has led 
him into various pulpits including that 
of London’s City Temple. His little 
book of prayers, Altar Stairs, has had 
a sale around the world. His syndicated 
daily articles in the newspapers are 
read by millions. A mystic, a student, 
always expounding the possibilities of 
the Christian faith, Joseph Fort Newton 
for almost the last score of years has 
been an Episcopal rector, though his 
ministry is never confined by any de- 
nominational boundary. 

This volume presents eight medita- 
tions on the cross, the longest dealing 
with the seven words from the cross. 
They are full of suggestions, throwing 
off the lights and flashes that have 
come to the mind of the author. Pos- 
sibly the most valuable chapter is the 
last, “Bearing Our Cross.” Original 
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COME, LET US ‘“ 
WORSHIP 
by Albert W. Palmer 


Here is a practical book that has been 
specially prepared to throw light on 
the problems of small churches, 
whether urban or rural, and to give 
useful suggestions to those respon- 
sible for the leadership of worship 
services. Dr. Palmer discusses avail- 
able materials for worship, the 
church service, and the sermon. 
Building and decorating problems of 
the small church are also considered. 
“Splendid . . . especially helpful to 
pastors ... practical and concrete.”— 
RELIGIOUS TELESCOPE. $1.50 


BIOGRAPHY OF THE 
GODS 
by A. Eustace Haydon 
Across the pages of this fascinating 
book move the gods worshipped by 
man throughout history. There are 
the gods of the world’s great living 
religions and hosts of deities who no 
longer are worshipped. The devel- 
opment of the different religions is 
summarized in such a readable way 
as to arouse in the reader a sense of 
the spiritual experience of mil- 
lions. Beautifully written, this book 
abounds with legend, folklore and 
history. “Fascinating . . . compell- 
ing... beautifully written.”—THE 
New York TIMEs. $2.50 
WHAT PRICE 
ALCOHOL? 
by Robert S. Carroll, M. D. 
A physician proves abstinence is 
temperance! 





“Should merit the thoughttul reading 
of every Christian. It is not only a 
discussion of the whole problem of 
drinking, but likewise a plea for the 
intelligent understanding of the alco- 
holic. Dr. Carroll writes as a psy- 
chiatrist and physician who for over 
forty years has had intimate, per- 
sonal, and daily contact with thou- 
sands of patients representing every 
phase of alcoholic damage.”—Curis- 
TIAN ADVOCATE. 

“A most thought-provoking discus- 
sion of the emotional life, particu- 
larly in its relation to the use of 
strong drink.’—VirRGINIA METHODIST 
ADVOCATE. $3.00 


YOU CAN BE 
HAPPILY MARRIED 
by Gilbert Appelhof, Jr. 


Based on the author’s years of ex- 
perience in counselling thousands of 
young people in marriage clinics, this 
book presents a reliable chart for 
those who are looking forward to 
married life, and for married cou- 


ples who want to make a_ success 
of their marriage. Dr. Appelhof 
analyzes the causes of failure in 


marriage and the ideals to be sought 
for in husband and wife. He con- 
siders the problems which may arise 


prior to marriage, pre-wedding ar- 
rangements, the nature of the mar- 
riage service, sexual harmony in 
marriage and family planning. An 
indispensable handbook for parents, 


teachers, and clergy. $2.00 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES OR FROM 


MACMILLAN 


NEW von 
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prayers by the author are found at the 
end of each chapter. The book abounds 
in footnotes which are well worth 
reading, especially the long footnote 
on pages 151 and 152 which summar- 
izes those books of devotion the author 
has found most valuable. Altogether 
this little Lenten volume is a gem which 
wll attract and reward many, both 
clergy and laity, to whom Lent is al- 
ways a time for searching and finding 
in the realm of the spiritual. + 


George W. Truett by P. W. James. 
The Macmillan Company. 277 pages. 
$1.00. 

This is a reprint of the biography of 
Dr. Truett by his son-in-law. The un- 
usual demand for the volume has made 
possible the issuance in the low priced 


edition. This is almost without prece- 
dent among modern religious biog- 
raphies. , 

W. H. L. 


The Bible 


Women of the Bible by H. V. Morton. 
Dodd, Mead & Company. 204 pages. 
$2.00. 

Millions of readers who 
joyed H. V. Morton’s travel books will 


have en- } 


find in his latest effort in the field of 


biography more hours of pure delight. 

In Women of the Bible, the author 
has selected twenty-three characters 
from the greatest storehouse of biog- 


raphy, the Bible; these, are personal- | 


ities of importance and interest. There 
is Eve. the mother of mankind, “well 
favored” Rachel, the female Judas, 
Delilah, Lot’s wife, and many others 
including Mary Magdalene in the New 
Testament. This reviewer is glad that 
Mr. Morton found it in his heart to de- 
part from the traditional view of Mary 
of Magdala, as a penitent weeping for 


her sins, and portrayed her instead as | 


“one of the most faithful and beautiful 
characters in the Bible.” Another well- 
drawn portrait is that of Abigail. Her 
story is told with simplicity and sym- 


pathy; she emerges as flesh and blood, | 


recreated against the ancient world in 
which she lived, when the author trans- 
lates this character to the problems of 
contemporary life. 

Morton presents these Bible women 
as real persons and not merely his- 
torical characters; they might be liv- 
ing now. 
reverence, kindly humor, understand- 
ing, and with respect for historical ac- 
curacy, at the same time interpreting 
their significance for us today. The 
enduring factors of human nature are 
skillfully brought forth. Customs and 
codes of Bible times are faithfully de- 
scribed. Mr. Morton’s familiarity with 
the land where these women lived adds 
color. 

Through the pages of H. V. Mor- 
ton’s Women of the Bible peer human 
faces, with their hope and fear, joy and 


sorrow, tragedy and triumph. These 
historic women live again! 
i Bee a: Be oe 


What God Says, by Joseph Addison 
Richards. Fleming H. Revell Company. 
96 pages. Price $1.00. 

According to the Foreword, the mate- 
rial of this book was the work of a 
nationally-known advertising expert 


who, with a company of fellow Chris- 
tians, copyrighted and sold it to a num- 


He has restored them with | 
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SRY OFFSET 


For Your 


Church Bulletins 
and Announcements 


Printing and Mimeographing 
produced at a nominal charge. 


Let us quote prices on weekly 
calendars. 


Our process makes an effective 
and lasting impression. 


Illustrations without cuts. 
Write for samples today. 
ARROW LETTER SERVICE 


510 Nationa! Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 














Get CHOIR and PULPIT 
GOWNS the EASY MOORE 


way! 





Beautiful, fine quality 
Gowns, Surplices, Cas- 
~ socks—now easy for your 
church to own under 
MOORE'S Plan. Write 
for Free Choral Apparel 
Style Book C56, Pulpit 
Apparel StyleBook CP56, 
Budget Payment Plan 156. 


E-R- MOORE CO 


425 Fifth Ave. 932 Dakin St 
_ New York, W. Y. Chicago, Ill. 








De Long » DeLong 


1505 Race St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 
MEMORIALS, ALTARS, PEWS 
CHANCEL RENOVATIONS 

















SCHAUFFLER COLLEGE 


of RELIGIOUS and SOCIAL WORK 


Degrees of B.S. in Religious Education and 
B.S. in Social Work— for Young Women 
International, Interdenominational, Interracial, 
Scientific in Method, Evangelistic in Spirit 
Terms Moderate. Generous self-help for those 
in need. Write R. G. Clapp, D. D., 5115 Fowler 
Avenue, Cleveland, O., for literature or catalog. 











FILMS FOR THE CHURCH 

A selective rental service. High 

quality films only. Manuals provided. 
Write for Information 


Religious Teaching Pictures 
77 West Washington Chicago 














| author has 


ber of daily newspapers in 1921. 

Over eighty themes are briefly con- 
sidered, each under the caption, “What 
God Says About .. .”” Some of the more 
striking of these are New Carts, Sur- 
veys, The Man Who Never Took Bad 
Advice, Building Materials, and His 
Cloth'ng. 

While this little volume will appeal 
chiefly to those who believe in the 
plenary inspiration of the Bible, any- 
one can find suggestive sermon germs 
here and there. After all, a preacher 
can learn not a little from the clarity 
and conciseness of the advertiser. 


oe -. 


The Seventh Angel by Berry Stewart 
Crebs, M.D. William B. Eerdman’s 
Publishing Company. 193 pages. $1.50. 
_This is an exposition of the Revela- 
tion of John. It presents the fruits 
of many years of careful study by the 
author, a layman. He refers to the 
other books of the Bible of a similar 
nature like Genesis, Daniel, Jeremiah, 
Zekiel, Jude. He offers a_stimulat- 
ing approach. It is a verse-by-verse 
exposition and while we do not see 
anything very different from other 
books on Revelation we do see that the 
) made diligent study and 
faithful application of his study of the 
Bible as a whole and any Christian 
who reads it will be a better informed 
Christian. 


a: Te 


Worship 

Present Day Hymns and Why They 
Were Written by John Barnes Pratt. 

. S. Barnes & Company. 115 pages. 
$1.00. 

This little volume furnishes an almost 
necessary supplement to the many vol- 
umes of hymn stories now available. It 
limits its discussion to hymns of the 
past sixty years—all but two of those 
discussed had their birth in our own 
twentieth century. The volume is con- 
vincing, revealing that hymnology of 
our day compares favorably with other 
years. The hymns of Merrill, Tweedy, 
North, Benson and others compare in 
lyric quality and social appeal to those 
of Watts, Wesley, Heber and others of 
days gone by. In social vision, they 
probably stand above those of other 
eras. 

With each hymn, there is the story 
of its origin. Most of these found their 
origin in the needs of the day rather 
than in spiritual ecstasy. Many were 
hymns written “for the occasion.” This 
may mean that more study went into 
their preparation but no less consecra- 
tion. 

I suspect that there will be much 
preaching in the near future on the 
theme of modern hymns and that this 
little book will furnish the factual basis 
for many of the sermons. Every stu- 
dent of hymnology should have a copy 
on his shelves. 

W.. B..4. 


Hymns for Christian Worship. The 
John Knox Press. 320 pages. 60 cents. 

Though the contents of this book are 
primarily directed for Sunday school 
worship the book is equally valuable 
as a guide and hymn book for church 
worship. There are 319 hymns, fol- 
lowed by chants and responses, calls 
to worship, prayers, responses and 
scriptural selections. The hymns have 





ae 
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been well selected and have _ been 
divided into thirteen classifications. 
The indexing is as complete as in the 
major hymnals of the church. Many 
of the old hymns are here but the 
newer ones with social emphasis have 
not been neglected. One finds the 
names of Merrill, North, Gladden and 
other writers of social hymns among 
the pages. 
It is a big value for the money. 


A Manual for Altar Guilds by Carl F. 
Weidmann. Ernst Kaufmann. 64 pages. 
50c. 

The Liturgical Society of St. James 
is a movement within the Lutheran 
churches to reclaim liturgical values. 
Among its recommendations is one for 
altar guilds to be organized in the local 
churches. The members of these guilds 
make themselves. responsible for the 
paraments of the chancel and altar, 
wash and iron the linens, cleanse the 
chalice, the paten and the other prop- 
erties. This little booklet is supposed 
to give the guilds their instructions. 
It does more than that. It gives one 
of the best concise accounts of the wor- 
ship facilities in the Lutheran churches 
that we have seen. It is of value to 
readers outside of Lutheranism because 
of the information it contains. The 
glossary of worship terms will be most 
helpful. 

ae: Sa 


Gifford Lectures 


The Nature and Destiny of Man—I. 
Human Nature by Reinhold Niebuhr. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 306 pages. 
$2.75. 

This book consists of the first half of 
Professor Niebuhr’s Gifford Lectures 
delivered at the University of Edin- 
burgh in April and May of 1939. This 
section of the lectures is a study of 
“Human Nature.” The second volume 
which will be entitled “Human Des- 
tiny” will be published later this year 
and its contents were delivered as lec- 
tures after the outbreak of the war, in 
October, 1939. Dr. Niebuhr is only the 
fifth American who has been asked to 
speak on the world’s most famous lec- 
tureship. His predecessors were Wil- 
liam James who gave “The Varieties 
of Religious Experience,’ John Dewey, 
Josiah Royce and William E. Hocking. 

These lectures proceed upon the con- 
viction that there are resources in the 
Christian faith for an understanding 
of human nature which have been lost 
in modern culture. Man is a child of 
nature but he is also a_ spirit who 
stands outside of nature. Man is a 
child of God and is a sinner because 
he has rebelled against God. He is 
not living up to his high calling when 
he lives like a higher form of animal 
wth an easy conscience. He should not 
treat evil lightly or believe too readily 
in his inevitable progress. 

Niebuhr believes that modern phil- 
osophies do not do justice to human 
nature. Naturalism loses the _ indi- 
vidual because it does not view life in 
sufficient depth to comprehend the 
self-transcendent human spirit while 
idealism submerges man in the univer- 
sality of reason. In romantic natural- 
ism the individuality of the person is 
lost in the unique and self-justifying 
individuality of the social collective. 
In Nietzschean romanticism the indi- 
vidual is preserved, but in it becomes 





ELIMINATE 
GLOOM 


Scientibic Chisel 


No church can appear friendly and 
inviting if it is dark and gloomy be- 
cause of improper lighting. 

Since 1905 it has been our privilege 
to advise the proper lighting of many 
fine churches, arranging light distri- 
bution, illuminating the beauty and 
brightening the dark corners. 

Write today for the help of our 
trained lighting specialists who will 
show you how your church can be 
scientifically lighted with fixtures 
that blend with its architecture. 


The NOVELTY LIGHTING Corp. 


SPECIALISTS IN CHURCH LIGHTING SINCE !905 


2484 East 22nd Street Sy) Cleveland, Ohio 

















the vehicle of demonic religion because 
he knows no law but his own will-to- 


power and has no God but his own un- O Ps Dp 
limited ambition. In the Christian ffering lates 


faith man is significant as a _ free 


spirit but he is subordinate to God a ° 
against whom he has sinned. ] 
Modern man is characterized by an 
» EMER ASE, 2, 
Se" “a Ny 


easy conscience. Naturalism and ideal- 
ism think of human evil as due to a 
“cultural lag.”” But the Christian view 
of man insists that man while made in 
the “image of God” is evil because he 
will not acknowledge his dependence, 
accept his finiteness, and admit his in- 
security. 

Man has rebelled against God and 
tried to usurp his place. This is his 
sin. Man is proud and in his insecur- 
ity has a will to power. This ex- 
presses itself in greed. Toward man, 
this pride expresses itself as injustice. 
There is such a thing as original sin 
but there is also a Justitia Originalis. Elwood, Indiana, says: 
Thus the Christian view of man is 
saved from absolute pessimism. 





REV. SAMUEL L. YODER, 


“We recently purchased six oak collec- 
tion plates from you that are the finest 


I ~tege 3 oo at the a eee of that we could find anyuhere. They 
sy Raggy crying that modern were the gift of amember of our church 
scientific and philosophical estimates who insisted on the finest quality re- 
of human nature are too optimistic a “ie Va ehoain se be- 
nak’ aaaeeiiatis  Wieas aan costaddie gardless of price. We chose these be 
5 sage ae ee eee cause they match almost perfectly a 
dreary days in the life of the world beautiful oak altar and complete the 
which buttress his contention and make ensemble. Our people are very happy 
it easier for him to argue his point. over the choice. The price was but 
W hether one agrees with him or not little more than the cheapest grades 
this is a “must” book for the serious offered elsewhere.” 


student of human nature. ; ia aa 
H.W.H Send for Descriptive Folder 


eres eae Goodenough & Woglom Co. 
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+ Tile SERMON SERNPBOOK + 
TEACHING FOR SOCIAL CHANGE the Christian approach since, when 


J. Elmer Russell 

Jesus taught us to pray, “Thy King- 
dom come Thy will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven.” It is very evident 
however that the will of God is no- 
where being fully done and that in 
great areas of life it is not being done 
at all. 

Long ago the prophet Micah saw 
that war is contrary to the will of 
God and in that conviction he looked 
forward to a time when men should 
beat their swords into plough shares, 
their spears into pruning hooks, when 
nation should not only no longer lift 
up sword against nation, but should 
actually learn war no more. 

Uncounted millions, however, still 
act as if God had ordained that nations 
should always wage war. The min- 
ister as a teacher will try to help peo- 
ple to see that when and only when 
men do justice and love mercy is an 
enduring peace possible. 

The prophet Amos saw that the eco- 
nomic and industrial wrongs of his day 
were contrary to the will of God. He 
said, “They know not to do right, 
saith the Lord, who store up violence 
and robbery in their palaces.” And 
again, “Hear this word, ye King of 
Bashan, that are in the mountain of 
Samaria, which oppress the poor, 
which crush the needy.” 

Can there be any doubt that a social 
order where a few live in luxury while 
millions are on relief, is contrary to 
the will of God? Can a social order 
which so largely measures success even 
in colleges and the church by the big- 
ness of the salary received be called 
Christian? No minister who is seek- 
ing to help the will of God to be done 
can be less of an educator for economic 
and social change than the prophets of 
Israel. From The Minister As a 


Teacher. 


GOD’S PLAN FOR A CHRISTIAN 
(An Outline) 

E. Trumbull Lee 
Pentecostal Sunday, June 1, 1941 
Filled unto all the fulness of God— 

Ephesians 3:19. 
This text is the culmination of the 
teachings in verses sixteen and nine- 


teen inclusive. God’s plan for a Chris- 


that he must be a good man 
erflowing in all the qualities of a 


tian 1S 











Paul F. Boller 








Christian life and character. 

1. THE OVERFLOW OF POWER. 
“Strengthened with power through the 
spirit, in the inner man... unto all 
the fulness of God.” 


2. THE OVERFLOW OF FAITH. 
“That Christ may dwell in your hearts 
by faith . . . unto all the fulness of 
God.” 


3.. THE OVERFLOW OF KNOWL- 
EDGE. “That ye may able to com- 
prehend (to know) . the length, 
depth, and height . . . unto all the ful- 
ness of God.” 


4. THE OVERFLOW OF LOVE. 
“And to know the love of Christ which 
passeth knowledge . unto all the 
fulness of God.” 


How be filled with the fulness of 
God? Pray for it. The apostle did so. 
He says, “For this cause I bow my 
knees unto the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

ITS 


THE SOUL: WHAT ARE 


POSSIBILITIES? 


A Sermon Outline 

Thou hast crowned him with glory 
and honor—Psalm 8:5. 

We are not so much concerned with 
defining what the soul is or its origin 
or its capacity for evil as with its pos- 
sibilities for good. This, we believe, is 


Jesus was on earth, he was constantly 
seeing possibilities of better things in 
the lives of the people he met every 
day. How has God crowned the soul 
of man with possibilities of glory and 
honor? 


1. In his capacity to see and enjoy 
the good, true and beautiful. Robert 
L. Stevenson: “The world is so full of 
a number of things, I am sure we 
ought all to be happy as kings.” 

2. In his capacity to face and meet 
adverse circumstances with courage 
and heroism. Only of a human soul 
could it be said: “Turn every trouble 
into an adventure.” 


3. In his capacity of achievements— 
especially his work. A character in a 
certain novel said: “It seems to me 
that no work is really worth doing at 
all unless it has a beautiful rainbow 
dream at its heart.” 


4. In his capacity for love and good- 
will. Turn to your Bible and read 
again the words of Ruth to Naomi, the 
story of David and Jonathan, the love 
of Ruth and Boaz for each other and 
the parable of the Good Samaritan. 

5. In his capacity for a great reli- 
gious faith. II Timothy 4:7—“For I 
am now ready to be offered, and the 
time of my departure is at hand. I 
have fought a good fight, I have fin- 
ished my course, I have kept the faith.” 

These are our possibilities! Shall 
we not make them more than possibili- 
ties? Let each of us make them glow- 
ing realities so that God may crown 
us with glory and honor. 


KINGDOM OBJECTIVES 
A Sermon Series 

1. “Worship Objectives” — Isaiah 
6:6-8 (God). 

2. “Evangelistic Objectives’”—Mark 

1:14, 14, 17 (repent and believe). 
3. “Religious Education Objectives” 
—Mark 4:28 (growth); Ephesians 
4:13 (mature Christians); Matthew 
6:10 (kingdom on earth). 

4. “Parish Fellowship Objectives’— 
I Peter 2:7; I John 3:14 (love the 
brotherhood). 

5. “Social Service Objectives”—Luke 
4:17-19 (bearing burdens); Acts 10:38 
(human welfare). 

66. “Missionary Objectives” — Acts 
1:8 (A Christian world). 
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Tennyson 


My chief desire is a new vision of 


God. 
* * tk 
Gautama Buddha 
Hatred does not cease by 
hatred ceases by love. 
* * * 
Edgar T. Welch 
How essential it is that our part in 
life’s symphony be harmonized by the 
master musician so that it may be only 
for the glory of God. 


* * * 


hatred; 


Charles A. Ellwood 
The church should become “Jesus 
Christ alive in the world today.” 
* * * 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 
It is faith in something which makes 
life worth living. 
* mK * 
Llion T. Jones 
Save us from the false hope that we 
can make wrong work where others 
have failed. 
* * * 
Carrie Chapman Catt 
The cure of boredom is made up of 
ten rules: go out among the people and 
perform one kind act, ten times. 
- S-@ 
Emerson 
Everyone takes care that his neigh- 
bor does not cheat him. But there 
comes a time when he takes care that 
he does not cheat his neighbor. Then 
all goes well and he has changed his 
market cart to a chariot of the sun. 


A RECIPE FOR BEING MISERABLE 
Charles Kingsley 
Think much about yourself, about 





what you like, what you want, what | 
respect people ought to pay you, and 
what people think of you. 


A TEACHER’S PRAYER 


(From Westminster Uniform Lesson 
Teacher ) 
“For thoughtlessness toward those we 
love, 

In homes, at school, and all around, 
We pray forgiveness, Father. 
For selfishness in use of time, 
For pleasures bought at others’ 
We seek Thy pardon, Father. 
For comfort in the midst of need, 
For crosses placed on others’ backs, 


cost, 


For carefree hearts while millions 
starve 

And other millions age beneath their 
loads, 


Forgive Thy sinful children, God. 

Touch Thy sinful children, God. 

Touch Thou our hearts to share 

The suffering that our neighbors bear, 
And make us restless and alert 

To be Thy messengers of love, | 
That we, like Christ, may find our joy | 
In serving children of our God. Amen.” 


WAYSIDE PULPIT 
best ship on the sea of life is 
(Turn to next page) 
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A Thrilling New Development That 
Lifts Bell Music to New Heights of Beauty 


And yet a harmonically tuned carillon 


Until you have heard a genuine har- 
monically tuned Deagan Carillon you 
will never know how rich and expres- 
sive bell music can be. 

By a history-making new process, Dea- 
gan technicians have succeeded in “cut- 
ting away” the discordant overtones 
heretofore associated with bells. The 
result is music so clear-cut and bril- 
liant, so altogether charming, as to rep- 
resent an entirely new experience in 
musical enjoyment. 


costs no more. For as little as $7250, it 
adds to your resources a force of irre- 
sistible power that extends your in- 
fluence to all the community! 

Some member of your congregation 
would welcome the privilege of endow- 
ing his church with so impressive a 
Memorial. Let us help you find and 
approach him. Ask today for the Dea- 
gan Plan... J. C. Deagan, Inc., Dept. 
190, 1770 Berteau Avenue, Chicago. 


DEAGAN CARILLONS 
The Memorial Sullime 











BRASS ALTAR SETS 


Cross No. W-3140, 22 inches high 
Vase No. W-3141, 10 inches high..... $10.50 Each 
Candlestick No. W-3142, 8 inches high.$8.25 Each 


Above prices as shown at right. 


Fully guaranteed. Delivery extra. 


LARGER CROSS AND VASES 
Cross No. W-3143, 30 inches high......... $36.00 
Vase No. W-3144, hexagonal, 614 lbs..$18.00 Each 


Catalogue Upon Request 


, 
Whittemore’s 
16 Ashburton Place 
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Library for Sale 


My library of well selected 
volumes is offered for sale. 
Will sell individual volumes or 
complete library. 

Send for List 

With Prices 


REV. FRANCIS M. HALL 
3250 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, O. 

















TWO SONG BOOKS THAT PROMOTE 
SPIRITUAL GROWTH 
Christmas Service Songs—A new, dis- 
tinctive book of 312 tested hymns. Ex- 
pensive in appearance, yet low in price. 
Youth Hymnal—For Juniors, Intermedi- 
ates, Young People. A rich source for char- 
acter growth and spiritual guidance. 
Write today for examination copy 
of either book 
RODEHEAVER HALL - MACK CO. 
Dept. CM6 
28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
124 N. (5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











FOLDING TABLES 


FOR CHURCH SOCIALS, 
DINNERS, MEETINGS 
Light weight but sturdy. Easily 
handled even by ladies. Stacked 
and stored in small space. Low- 
est prices—1 yearto pay. Catalog FREE. 
The Monroe Co., 3 Church St.,Colfax,lowa 























SEE THE 


OF 
FOLDING —AUDITORIUM— CHOIR 
AND SUNDAY SCHOOL CHAIRS 
Write for Catalog and [Prices 
PEABODY SEATING CO. 
BOX 7, NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 








CHURCH FURNITURE- 


Pews, Pulpits, Pulpit Chairs, Communion | 
Tables, Altar Vases, Altar Crosses, Bap- | 
tismal Fonts, Folding Chairs, Sunday School 
Furniture. We allow for or sell your old 
equipment. 

Catalogue and details on request 
REDINGTON Cco., _ Dept. B, Scranton, Pa. 
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TH CENTURY QUARTERLY 


Thomas Curtis Clark, Editor 
For Better Teaching, Deeper 
Study, Firmer Faith. The leading Lesson 
Quarterly of young people and adults. 
Based on International Uniform Lessons. 
Sample copy Free. Write today. 
THE 207 CENTURY QUARTERLY 


27 W. Van Buren St., Dept. CM, Chicago, Ili, 
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Meet My Friend, Sky Pilot 
A Junior Sermon by Arthur L. Rice” 


you to know, but he lives far away. 
“Bring him to me,” do you say? 

Sorry, but that cannot be done. If 
you are ever to become acquainted you 
must go to him. 

I well remember our first meeting. I 
was climbing up a jagged mountain 
slope, more than two miles above sea 
level, when I was gladdened by the 
sight of my now flower friend. Pole- 
monium, or Sky Pilot, is his name, and 
he lives only on very high mountain 
slopes, thousands of feet above the 


I HAVE a friend whom I would like 


sea. 

He cannot come to you. 
were to pick the blooms they 
wither too soon to be of value, and 


Even if one 
would 


true lovers of the mountains would 
never think of destroying this lovely 
| friend. 

“Take a picture,” you might sug- 
gest. 


In these days of color photography 
we can indeed share many lovely things 
in this way, but not the Sky Pilot. A 
good friend of mine who tried it told 
me that our present color films utterly 
fail to Polemonium’s lovely 
blue. 

So there is no other 
would meet my friend you must go to 
him, must toil and struggle up the long 
climb to the lovely height where he is 


capture 


way. If you 


*Minister, First Congregational Church, Tulare, 


California. 


found. 

So many things in life are like this. 
Your always saying, 
“Come on up. Here are interesting 
facts and stories, problems in arith- 
metic, skills which will enable you to 
enjoy the beauty of art and music. 
Come on up, and I will introduce you.” 

“Can’t you bring them down to me?” 

“No, I cannot. But come up. Waiting 
wonderful 


teachers are 


for you are all sorts of 
things. Come up.” 


” 


Parents are saying, “Come on up. 
Teachers in Sunday school, friends, all 
who want us to be loving, unselfish, 
“Come 


and brave. God too is calling, 


on up.” 


All these good friends urge us on. 
They tell us it is worth while to climb. 
We must trust their word, for they 
have gone farther on the road than we. 
We believe them, but we can see for 
ourselves only when we decide to use 
the good strength God has given us, 
and struggle onward and upward. 

Some day I hope you may meet my 
Sky Pilot, the lovely blue flower 
but you will 
surely need to come to the place where 
he grows. And there are ever so many 
lovely and beautiful things in life which 
be reached as we work, and 


friend, 
of the mountain peaks, 


can only 
climb, and struggle 
heights where they wait to reward our 


upward to the 


coming. 





Sermon Scrap Book 
(From page 571) 
friend-ship. 
Be the man your boy thinks you are. 
* * x 
It is well to let a little sunshine out 
as well as in. 


* 


To get nowhere: follow the crowd. 
A PRAYER 
Llion T. Jones 
We praise Thee, O Lord, for the 
wonderful world with its many forces 
which do our bidding. But we lament 
the inability of men to keep pace with 
their own inventions and discoveries. 
Make us better men, we pray, and 
make effective all efforts to 
human nature before our tools destroy 
sake. Amen. 


improve 
us. For Christ’s 
Elizabeth Barret Browning 


A poor man served by thee shall make 
thee rich, 


4A sick man helped by thee shall make 
thee strong; 

Thou shalt be served thyself by 
sense 

Of service which thou renderest. 


every 


AM I—SEND SOMEBODY 
ELSE” 

Here is a man who is outwardly as 
respectable as Bunker Hill Monument. 
He works hard to support his family 
and then gives all his spare time to 
sport, recreation, social diversion. He 
wants his children to brush their teeth 
regularly and eat the proper percent- 
age of the right vitamins and go to 
dancing school. He that those 
habits make for health and good man- 
Their religious nurture he leaves 
any which 


“HERE 


feels 


ners. 
to chance; it 
way, as Topsy did. 

When Sunday comes this man never 
gives a thought to any place of wor- 
ship. His eyes are on the ground and 
he never looks up. When the call 
comes for unselfish service and a voice 
“Whom shall I 


“just grows,’ 


from the unseen says, 
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send? Who will go for us?” he an- 
swers promptly, “Here am I—send 
somebody else.” From Being Made 


Over by Charles R. Brown; Harper & 
Brothers Publishers. 


SPEAKING PLAINLY 

A man came to Jesus and said, 
“Lord, I will follow thee, but first let 
bury my father.” One 
would suppose that in those difficult 
days Jesus would have been glad to 
have anyone follow him. A scribe who 
belonged to the upper class, he might 
have thought, would be better than a 
dozen smelly fishermen. But in that 
day when the world was. tumbling 
down about his head as it is tumbling 
down now, he painted no rosy picture 
—held out no false hopes. “Foxes have 
and the birds of the air have 
nests, but the Son of Man hath not 
where to lay his head.” It wasn’t easy 
for him to say that, but if a man were 
going to be his disciple, he had to be 
the kind of man who could stand and 
take it and come up smiling. From 
Good News for Bad Times by Frede- 
rick Keller Harper & Broth- 


ers. 


me go and 


holes, 


Stamm; 


LET GOODNESS BE GOOD 
Goodness is not the easy, lukewarm 
thing we have painted it to be, which 
offends every person who has vitality. 


It is rather adventurous, attractive, 
cynamic. It is a hard peak to climb; 
it is no foothill. It requires sacrifice 


and all the vitality one has. And even 
then, we shall never scale the peak, 
but only arrive at heights from which 
we can get sudden thrilling glimpses of 
its splendor. Let goodness be good. 
From The Springs of Creative Living 
by Rollo May; Abingdon-Cokesbury 


T’ress. 


“WHERE IS NOW THY GOD?” 

If we love one another, God dwelleth 
i» us—I John 4:7-12. Everywhere the 
devout are asking where God is—in a 
world like ours. It is an old, old ques- 
tion. The mocking have asked it in 
derision: “Where is now thy God?” 
The disheartened have asked it in per- 
plexity, ‘Where is now my God?” 

No one answer is enough, nor any 
answer easy. But John knew this: 
Wherever love is, there God is. Where 
their dead in 
loving tenderness; where parents say 
goodbye to their children to save them; 
where affection watches the imperilled, 
there God is. 

Wherever an _ ethical 
mourns man’s inhumanity to man and 
plans, beyond moral chaos, for a kind 
and righteous world; wherever broken 
hearts and lives cry, “Father, forgive 
them, they know not what they do,” 
Wherever the estranged 


the sorrowing mourn 


good-will 


there God is. 


pray for reconciliation; wherever the 
hurt hate and compassion 
forgets enmities, there God is. We do 
not need to search the skies for God. 
He is nearer than that: “If we love 
one another God dwelleth in ws.’”’ From 
The Fellowship of Prayer; Issue by 
Gaius Glenn Atkins; The Commission 
on Evangelism and Devotional Life. 


refuse to 


“LIVING IN EXPECTATION” 

An old negro woman was once ques- 
tioned as to the whereabouts of her 
dead husband. She replied, “I hope 
he is whar I ‘spec’ he ain’t!”” Too much 
of our Christian hope is like that. We 
hope for peace on earth but we do not 
really expect it. We hope for better 
relations between races and classes of 
people, but we do not really see how 
We wish that we 
purer in 


it can come about. 
ourselves could be finer 
thought, more courageous in upholding 
our Christian ideals—but it seems too 
much honestly to believe possible. 





Thousands in Jesus’ country 
were hoping for a Messiah when Jesus 
was born into the world. But they 
didn’t recognize their Saviour when he 
came to them. Only a few, like the 
saintly Anne in the temple, “were liv- 
ing in expectation.” But it is because 
of these few that the moves 
ahead. Jesus Christ works wonders in 
this world through lives that face 
themselves and the world with hope. 
From Follow Me; Issue by Ganse Lit- 
tle; The 


own 


world 


Westminster Press. 


SAVES PREACHERS 


MONEY 


The Pittsburgh Typewriter & Supply 
Company has found a way to provide 
ministers with 
first class sten- 
‘\ cils for duplicat- 
—jing and, at the 
same time save 
them money. The 
idea is to have the 
backing sheets 
and stencils 
wrapped sepa- 
rately. When one 
is to be used it is 
a simple matter 
to attach the 
stencil to the 
gummed strip 
which is on the 
backing sheet. 

The price of 
twenty-four sten- 
cils and twenty- 
four backing 
sheets packed this 
way is but $2.00; 
the price for the 
same quality stencil when attached to 
the backing sheet is $3.75 for twenty- 
four. In addition users find that the 
stencil keeps fresh indefinitely when 
packed this way. Attached stencils have 
the tendency to absorb oil from the 
backing sheet. 


NEW IDEA 











STEEL 


FOLOING CHAIRS 


THE IDEAL AUXILIARY CHAIR 


When you want guality seating at econom- 
ical cost, it is hard to find any value com- 
parable to our Series 80-F as shown above. 
It features a strong, rigid frame; large, 
comfortable seat; one-motion folding ac- 
tion; white rubber feet on all legs, and a 
positive seat lock. Write for complete de- 
tails and general catalog .. Dept. C.M. 


NORCOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 











YOUR CHURCH CAN OWN A 
CHIME CARILLON 


Musical Tower or 


A Sunco Chime Carillon, 


Belfry Chime is easy to secure. The cost is 
moderate. <A carillon powerfully propagates 
the Gospel Message. It ennobles a neighbor- 
hood and encourages church attendance Write 
for details. No obligation. 


Outstanding Electrical Transcriptions 
The Sunco Chime Carillon can be played both 
manually from the organ or by the Sunco 
Console, and by means of records. It is beau 
tifully toned, has hour chimes and The Ange 


lus (automatically played). 

We also have an extensive library of sacred 
and semi-sacred recordings suitable for caril 
lons and musical towers that are distinguished 
for clarity and tone quality Ask for com 
plete list 


SUNDT ENGINEERING CO. 


4737 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 














PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—F abrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Marking 104 years of service 
1837 to the church and clerey 1941 
COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23r0 STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y 
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The Display of Christian and 
National Flags 


E have received requests from 

readers to amplify the informa- 

tion in the March issue of 
Church Management regarding the pro- 
per display of the United States and 
the Christian flags. Some correspon- 
dents are insisting that the Christian 
flag should, in every instance, have 
preference over the national emblems; 
others put the emphasis on the other 
side. The matter is confusing as we 
should expect in a nation which has no 
clear line distinction between church 
and state. 

First of all, we understand that there 
is a recognized national emblem. The 
War Department has issued regulations 
to govern its display. But there is no 
authorized church flag. The so-called 
Christian flags have no such authority. 
The Episcopal church have officially 
adopted an emblem but we know of no 
other denomination which has officially 
adopted a flag. Any design which may 
be adopted is official only through the 
strength of usage. A denomination can 
hardly issue instructions for the dis- 
playing of an emblem which it has not 
officially recognized. Of course there 
is no single organization in the United 








FLAG BOOKMARKS 


No. 114 No. 115 
Loyalty to Country and Church is being 
stressed in practically all organizations at 


this time. These two new bookmarks will hely 
greatly They are made of pure white cellu- 
loid, 5x1% inches in size, with round corners. 
of the Flag of the 
United States of America in natural colors 
and the Pledge to this Flag. No. 114 contain 
a picture of the Christian Flag in natural col- 


No. 115 contains a picture 


ors and the pledge to the Christian F.ag. 
Suitable for bookmarks, pocket pieces, awards 
and prizes 


Price 7 cents each in any quantity 


HAMMOND PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. C, 125 E. Wells St.. Milwaukee, Wis. 











States which can make any emblem of- 
ficial for all the churches. 

There is a naval pennant which has 
been used on ships while religious serv- 
ices are in progress. The custom has 
been, when this pennant is used to hoist 
it above the stars and stripes. From 
this one might reason that a flag dedi- 
cated to God should always have pref- 














































Above: Generally Ac- 
cepted Church or Chris- 
tian Flag. 

At right: The Universal 
Christian Flag designed by 
Charles Gearing. 


erence over the national flag. But the 
difficulty is to find any official sanc- 
tioning of the emblem as having this 
significance. 

The reasonable thing to do, it seems 
to this journal, is to recognize the in- 
structions issued by the war department 
and adjust the religious emblem to 
The religious enthusiast 
may feel that this is putting nation 
above God but he is handicapped in his 
effort to prove the authority of the 
emblem. He would not have this same 
difficulty with the cross as an emblem 
as that has the sanction of centuries 
of usage. 

The ruling of the war department is 
as follows: 

“When carried in a procession with 
another flag or flags, the flag of the 
United States of America should be 
either on the marching right, i. e., the 
flag’s own right, or when there is a line 
of other flags, the flag of the United 
States of America may be in front of 
the center of that line. 

“When displayed with another flag 
against a wall from crossed staffs, the 
flag of the United States should be on 
the right, the flag’s own right, and its 
staff should be in front of the staff of 
the other flag. 

“When a number of flags of States 
or cities or pennants of societies are 
grouped and displayed from staffs with 
the flag of the United States of Amer- 
ica, the latter should be at the center 
or at the highest point of the group. 

“When flags of States or cities or 
pennants of societies are flown on the 
same halyard with the flag of the 
United States of America, the latter 
should always be at the peak. 

“When displayed either horizontally 
or vertically against a wall, the union 
should be uppermost and to the flag’s 
own right, i. e., to the observer’s left. 
When displayed in a window it should 
be displayed the same way, that is with 
the union or blue field to the left of 
the observer in the street. 

“When displayed over the middle of 
the street, the flag should be suspended 
vertically with the union to the north 
in an east and west street or to the 
east in a north and south street. 

“When used to cover a casket, the 


those orders. 


(Turn to page 576) 
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New Episcopal Church Flag 


575 





Flags! 


Flags! 


Special Set Prices for 


COMBINATION OUTFITS 


Flags! 


United States 





296 BROADWAY 





How to Use and Respect Them 
Told in Our Special Flag Catalog 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO. 


Christian 


Their Histories 


NEW YORK 

















Dedication of Christian and 


National Flags 


F your church is installing, at the 
present, church and national em- 
blems, they should be properly dedi- 

cated to their purpose. We have from 
time to time published services of dedi- 
cation. We are adding to these this 
month a service arranged by John Al- 
exander Hayes and used by him in the 
dedicatory service at the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Red Bank, New 
Jersey. 

If the special music is to be built 
around the theme of “God and Patriot- 
ism,” we would suggest for the choir, 
“Anthem of Democracy” by J. H. Mat- 
thews,* “O Lord God of Hosts, Strength- 
en and Guide this Nation” by Gaul,t 
and “Recessional” by H. A. Matthews.7 

DEDICATION SERVICE 

ALL: In the Name of the Father 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit. 
Amen. 

Pastor. To the Glory of God and our 
spiritual enrichment. 

Congregation: To Thee, we dedicate 
these flags. 

Pastor: That all who enter this 
House of God may be reminded of the 
atoning life and death of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


which it stands. 

Congregation: To Thee, we dedicate 
this American Flag. 

Pastor: That its presence here may 
help to keep us close to Him in whom 
alone we have hope of life and happi- 
ness. 

Congregation: To Thee, we dedicate 
this-Church Flag. 


Pastor: That constantly we may | 


thank God for the sacrificial service of 
those who endured hardship and suf- 
fering to bring it into being. 

Congregation: To Thee, we dedicate 
this American Flag. 

Pastor: That silently side by side 
during each service, they may remind 
us of our duty to God and Country, of 
the love of our Saviour and of the free- 
dom of our nation. 

Congregation: To Thee, we dedicate 
these flags. 


DEDICATORY PRAYER 


Salute to the Church Flag: “I pledge | 


allegiance to my flag and to the Saviour 
for whose kingdom it stands; one broth- 
erhood uniting all mankind in service 
and love.” 
Congregation sings: 

“Our fathers’ God, to Thee 











Church Flags 





FROM 


Dietz 


Mounted and 
unmounted, 
Silk, Wool and 
Cotton. All 
sizes. Low 
prices. 


Write for 
FREE 
Folder 


Gives details of 
proper use of flags, 
also free catalog 
of Church and 
Sunday School 
supplies. Ever y- 
thing you need for 
DVBS, Child Evan- 
gelism, Visual 
Teaching Aids; 
also Special Day 
material. Pastors 
and leaders, write 
today! 





WILLIAM H. DIETZ 
| 10 So. Wabash, Dept. 25 


Chicago 














YOUR CHURCH FLAG 


All Suitable Materials 
All Standard Sizes 
From $7.50 Up 


J.M.HALL,Inc. 
417 Fifth Ave. New York 
oe Vestmentss + 








Author of Liberty, 

To Thee we sing: 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light; 


THE ROYAL CHRISTIAN BANNER 
Universal Christian Flag 

The World’s Most Beautiful Church Flag 

consisting of two fields, blue and _ white. 

: Large red cross. Twelve gold stars. Two 

Protect us by Thy might; coax purple and green. Revised and complete 

Great God, our King.” dedication programs free with Flags. Picture 
Salute to the American Flag: “I | | Flag free upon meanest. 


: HARLES A. GEARING 
pledge allegiance to my flag and to the 311 S. 22nd Avenue Bellwood, I!linois 
Republic for which it stands; One na- 


tion, indivisible, with liberty and justice . 
uipit GOWNS 
Pulpit 


for all.” 

Congregation sings: 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog 


Congregation: To Thee, we dedicate 
this Church Flag. 

Pastor: That all who worship here 
may be reminded of the religious free- 
dom and tolerance for which it stands. 

Congregation: To Thee, we dedicate 
this American Flag. 

Pastor: As a visible emblem that we 
serve Him who said, “Follow me.” 

Congregation: To Thee, we dedicate 
this Church Flag. 

Pastor: That it may always bring to 














“My native country, thee, 
Land of the noble free, 


and samples on request. State 





our minds the watchful Providence of 
the God who guards the country for 


*H. W. Gray Company. 
+G. Schirmer. 


Thy name I love; 
I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills; 
My heart with rapture thrills 
Like that above.” 


your needs and name of church. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1161 South 4th St., Greenville, 11. 
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Every Subscriber Will Receive 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
DIRECTORY for 1941-42 


To Be Published July 1, 1941 


@ STUDY THEME: Worship. A twelve months’ reading course 
on this vital theme prepared by Dr. Albert W. Palmer, Chicago 
Theological Seminary. 


@ SERMON OUTLINES for the year July, 1941, through June, 
1942. These outlines have been prepared by Thomas H. Warner, 
whose work in last year’s Directory has been so generally 


applauded. 


@ WORKING TOOLS FOR THE MINISTER. William H. Leach, 
Editor of Church Management, contributes a discussion of the 
organization of the minister’s study and office, including proper 
filing, etc. 


@ RELIGIOUS CENSUS OF 1936. 
Religious Census of 1936, including thumbnail sketches of more 
than 200 denominations. This is a volume by itself. 


@ BUILDING SOCIAL SECURITY THROUGH LIFE INSURANCE. Rob- 
ert Cashman has prepared this extended study in the minister's 
methods of guaranteeing himself social security. 


@ LITURGICAL CALENDAR FOR THE YEAR. Meaning of the spe- 
cial days and how they may be woven into your church program. 
The section includes a glossary of worship terms. 


@ A TRADE DIRECTORY. The only thing of this kind in the 
Protestant field. 


@ REVIEW OF THE RELIGIOUS YEAR. 
view which brings your thinking down to date. 
Walton W. Rankin. 


@ MANY OTHER FEATURES to make this the wonder book of the 
year. Make sure that you will have a copy. 


A specially prepared re- 
Prepared by 


If you have allowed your subscription to get in arrears fill | 


out the coupon and make sure of getting this Directory to be pub- 
lished as the July issue. 





CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
1900 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 


( ) Enclosed find 75 cents. Please send me a copy of the 1941-42 
Directory when published July 1. 


( ) Enclosed find $2.50. Credit my past-due subscription with 
this amount that I may receive promptly a copy of “Church 
Management Directory for 1941-42” when published. 


A digest of the Federal 











Display of Flags 


(From page 574) 


| flag should be placed so that the union 
| is at the head and over the left shoulder. 


“When the flag is displayed in the 


| body of the church, it should be from a 


_ staff placed in the position of honor at 


the congregation’s right as they face 
the clergyman. If in the chancel or on 


| the platform, the flag should be placed 
| on the clergyman’s right as he faces 
| the congregation. 


“The American flag should not be 
permitted to touch the ground, or trail 
in the water and it should not be used 
as drapery or as decoration, where 
bunting of red, white and blue is in 


| order. When the flag is in such condi- 


tion that it is no longer a fit emblem 
for display, it should be privately 
burned. 

“The complete flag circular of the 
War Department can be obtained by 
writing to the Adjutant General’s of- 
fice, Washington.” 





PEOPLE WHO ARE 

Sir Norman Angell once introduced 
a friend, Harold Wright, in this fash- 
ion: “This is Harold. He doesn’t do 
anything. He just is.’ There are 
many people to whom that might be 
the highest tribute. Beyond what they 
do, they are. Indeed such is a real part 
of the impression which Jesus makes 
on the world. The lasting amazement 
is caused by people who are. Such 
quality of spirit makes itself felt in the 
very atmosphere. Someone has truly 


| said, “It ought to be as impossible to 


forget that there is a Christian in the 
house as it is to forget that there is 
a boy of ten in it.” That is a hard 
test. But Christianity has endured in 
part because there are multitudes of 
people who do just that—make it im- 
possible to forget that there is a Chris- 
tian in midst. From The Acts of the 
Apostles by Halford E. Luccock; Wil- 
lett, Clark & Company. 





Religion and Freedom 
(From page 561) 
sprung out of the last war, had made 
some headway, but alas! not enough; 
the forces which make for destruction 
move more quickly. While we were dis- 


| cussing the preliminaries of common 
| action the storm broke. It may be that 


in the slow providence of God, out of 
this war will come a further advance 


| towards effective Christian unity. At 
| least we may claim that the tribulations 


of these times are teaching us one les- 
son which we must take to heart. The 
freedom of men is closely bound up 


_ with the influence of the fundamental 


Christian ideas. One of the safeguards 
of peace and probably the most ef- 
fective would be the existence of a 
united Christian Church, united in free- 
dom, allowing many differences of ex- 
pression and worship but one in the 
service of God and man. 
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CATHOLIC PRAYER GETS 
WIDE DISTRIBUTION 


A Catholic movement which seems to 
be expanding rapidly is known as “The 
Apostolate to Assist the Dying non- 
Catholic.” The work of the apostolate 
consists of trying to get a little prayer 
into hands of as many non-Catholics 
as possible. The prayer which is ap- 
pended here is a splendid one and it is 
beautifully printed on hand-tinted cards 
which are most pleasing. While the 
leaflet which describes the movement 
bears the proper Catholic imprimatur 
the card itself is free from any such 
endorsement and one who may be preju- 
diced toward the Catholic Church may 
have no hesitancy in using it. 


No priestly ministry is necessary. 
The sick person is urged to read the 
prayer seriously and thoughtfully. If 
he is too ill it may be read by his nurse 
or a member of his family. The pro- 
gram itself is evidence of an inclusive 
religious vision which is most pleasing. 


The little circular which we have was 





MY DAILY PRAYER 


I believe in one God. I believe that 
God rewards the good, and punishes 
the wicked. 

I believe that in God there are 
three Divine Persons—God_ the 
Father, God the Son, and God the 
Holy Ghost. 

I believe that God the Son became 
Man, without ceasing to be God. I 
believe that He is my Lord and my 
Saviour, the Redeemer of the human 
race, that He died on the Cross for 


the salvation of all men, that He 
died also for me. 
I believe, on God’s_ authority, 


everything that He has taught and 
revealed. 

O my God, give me strong faith. 
O my God, help me to believe with 
lively faith. 

O my God, Who art all-good and 
all-merciful, I sincerely hope to be 
saved. Help me to do all that is 
necessary for my salvation. 

I have committed many sins in my 
life, but now I turn away from them, 
and hate them. I am sorry, truly 
sorry for all of them, because I have 
offended Thee, my God, Who art all- 
good, all-perfect, all-holy, all-merci- 
ful and kind, and Who died on the 
Cross for me. 

I love Thee, O my God, with all my 
heart. Please forgive me for having 
offended Thee. 

I promise, O God, that with Thy 
help I will never offend Thee again. 
MY GOD, HAVE MERCY ON ME. 











written by Sister Mary Clare of the 
Sisters of Notre Dame, Cleveland. It 
carries a line which says: “Many Pro- 
testant ministers use it in their church 
services as well as in their ministra- 
tions to the dying. The card is printed 
in thirteen different languages and, 
also, issued in the braille for the blind.” 





STEWARDSHIP BOOKLETS 
SOUGHT 

The United Promotion Committee of 
the Presbyterian General Council is 
offering an honorarium for leaflet 
manuscripts which may be used for the 
popular promotion of stewardship, 
church support, benevolence, etc. It 
states that the following requirements 
must be observed: 

1. Manuscripts must be prepared on 
some popular phase of stewardship, 
the church, or its benevolence program. 
They must contain not more than 600 
words. 

2. All manuscripts entered are to be- 
come the property of the Every Member 
Canvass Department of the General 
Council. 

3. Awards offered are: first, twenty 
dollars; second, fifteen dollars; third, 
ten dollars; fourth, five one dollar rec- 
ognition awards. 

4. Any person is eligible to submit 
manuscripts except employed represen- 
tatives of the General Assembly, its 
boards and agencies. 

5. The title to the contribution, to- 
gether with the author’s name, address 
and position in the church, must be 


written on a separate sheet of paper 


and clipped to the manuscript. 


6. The judges wil be the members 
of the United Promotion Committee‘s 
Standing Committee on Every Member 
Canvass. 


7. The final date for manuscripts to 
be considered eligible will be midnight, 
June 30, 1941. 


8. Awards will be announced in the 
September, 1941 issue of the magazine, 
Everyone. 

9. All contributions are 
dressed to Every Member Canvass, 
Committee on United Promotion, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York, New York. 





STAR LIGHT 
The stars have pierced the darkness 
Of a million miles or more 
To shine right through the opening 
Of my chamber door! 


So far do blessings come to me 

Across the long, long years; 

I’m what I am because of all 

Time’s laughter and its tears. 
Leroy M. Whitney, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 








OUTSTANDING 
CHURCH-SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS 


in America have been equipped 
from the full line of Sunday 
school furniture manufactured 
by us. 

What Are Your Requirements? 


Inquiries Will Receive 
Prompt Attention 


Standard School 


Equipment Co. 
Siler City, North Carolina 
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NEW! 


“NEW PROCESS” 
STENCILS and 
“SNOW WHITE” 
BACKING 
SHEETS for All 
Makes of Duplica- 
tors at ONE-HALF 
STANDARD 
PRICE. 5-Quire 





Lots, $8.75. Single 
Quire, $2. This 
Modern  Revo- 


lutionary Stencil- 
ing eliminates 
sticking, drying 
out, ete. Always 
Fresh insures 
PERFECT Print- 
ing. It’s the 1950 
future method — 
here for 1941. 
Separate Stencils. 
Separate Backings. 





Write Originators @ Name Machine 


PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY C0. 


W336 Fourth Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





HOIR GOWNS 


BULPIT VESTMENTS 


Hangings Ornaments-Fringes- 
‘Furnishings and Supplies: 
CATALOG. FREE ON REQUEST 


The C.E.WARD Co. NewLondon,0. 








« CHOIR ROBES » 


Ales 


Cap ano Gown Company 


366 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 


Columbus, Ohio 


Chicago, Illinois 


¢ hampaign Ill 











and HARD-TO-FIND 

OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS supplied; 

Also family and town histories, magazine back 

numbers, etc. All subjects, all languages. 

Send us your lists of wants—no obligation. 
We report promptly. Lower prices. 
Religious Books a Specialty. 

(We also supply current books at 
publishers’ prices, postpaid) 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 W. 48th Street, Dept. C, New York City 
We Buy Old Books and Magazines. 











CENTRAL UNIVERSITY (estab. 1896) has en- 
abled hundreds of ministers to complete their 
university work by correspondence. Competent 
faculty. individual instruction. 
Reasonable fees . . . Write for further 
information and catalog 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY 


Irvington, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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| 8B PAYNE-SPIERS STUDIOS, inc. 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
BRONZE TABLETS 


ALTAR FURNISHINGS @ DESIGNS SUBMITTED 








|; FOLDING CHAIRS 


Brand-New Steel Folding Chairs. 

Full Upholstered Back and Seat. 

Rubber Feet. Send for Sample. 
$16.00 a Dozen 














Redington Co. °5?* Scranton,Pa. 
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22 years serving the churches with 
the best in religious and 
educational pictures 
Write for Free Catalog 


IDEAL PICTURES CORP. 


28 East 8th Street 2402 West 7th Street 

















CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
CHIMES 


\® BELLS ;?'"": 


EP Write for literature. Address Dept. 44 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 
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Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 
= 





“Ministers’ Vacation Exchange” 

for 1941. We hope that many of 
our friends and subscribers have been 
able to plan pleasant and profitable va- 
cations through its use. Next year we 
shall be back again with a similar serv- 
ice. Watch for the announcement in 
the February, 1942 issue. 


Tsai issue brings to an end the 


West Palm Beach, Florida. For 
month of August will exchange pulpit, 
manse and small honorarium with Pres- 
byterian pastor located within 100 miles 
of Montreat, North Carolina, or Mas- 
sanetta Springs, Virginia, or will sup- 
ply all or part of August in any church 
in either of these localities. Archie C. 
Ray, Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
West Palm Beach, Florida. 


Goshen, Indiana. Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church. Located twenty-five 
miles from Winona Lake home of fa- 
mous Bible conferences, 130 miles from 
Chicago, sixty miles from Lake Michi- 
gan. Many small lakes for good fish- 


| ing. Wish to exchange pulpit and par- 


sonage for either July or August with 
minister near Washington, D.C. One 


| service a Sunday. C. E. Sitler, 309 East 
Jefferson Street, Goshen, Indiana. 


Will supply. Baptist minister, serv- 
ing church of 900 members, will supply 
in any pulpit during August for the 
use of parsonage. Prefer Western or 
New England States, but will consider 
any location for summer supply during 
August in exchange for parsonage use. 
Arthur W. Rich, Jr., Fairmount Avenue 


| Baptist Church, Richmond, Virginia. 


United Presbyterian Church, North- 
east Philadelphia. Excellent six-room 
stone parsonage, connected with the 
church. Prefer couple or small fam- 
ily. In the heart of historic country— 


Valley Forge, Washington Crossing, 
Independence Hall. Not far from 


Washington, New York and Atlantic 
City. Only one service. Would ex- 
change for July or August. T. M. 


| Anderson, 101 West Tioga Street, Phil- 


adelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Will supply. Young minister with 
small family will be glad to supply al- 
most anywhere in exchange for use of 
parsonage. Would prefer Wisconsin or 
New England—but am willing to con- 
sider any place suitable for small fam- 
ily. T. M. Anderson, 101 West Tioga 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Colored minister now 


Will supply. 
pastoring in town of 65,000 will supply 
pulpit of white church during month 


of August. Experienced in this type 
of service. Methodist. C. Wesley 
Gordon, St. James A. M. E. Church, 118 
Lynn Street, Covington, Kentucky. 


Vassar, Michigan. Presbyterian 
minister will exchange pulpit and 
manse for a month in July and August. 
Prefer some place near Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. Milo N. Wood, Vassar, 
Michigan. 


Supply wanted in Nova _ Scotia. 
United Church of Canada, Annapolis 
Royal, Nova Scotia. Historic and beau- 
tiful town in the famous Annapolis 
valley desires a minister to occupy its 
parsonage and carry on its church 
work for the month of August. No re- 
muneration. Any minister wishing to 
vacation in Nova Scotia under such ar- 
rangement communicate with Rev. G. 
Cameron Quigley, Annapolis Royal, 
Nova Scotia. 


Sycamore, Illinois. Federated church. 
Four hundred members. County seat 
sixty miles west of Chicago. Would 
like to exchange with someone along 
the Atlantic seaboard. No services 
during July and August so the only 
pastoral work required would be an 
occasional wedding or funeral. H. L. 
Michael, Sycamore, Illinois. 


Will supply. Congregational minister 
serving a church of 500 members will 
supply any church near Columbia Uni- 
versity in New York City for five or six 
Sundays during July and August for 
use of parsonage. Or will supply a 
church in Denver, Colorado, on the 
same terms. W. W. Witt, 1413 West 
18th Street, Sioux City, Iowa. 


Norfolk, Virginia. Pulpit and manse 
to exchange for five Sundays in August 
in west, New England or Florida. Or 
will supply for use of manse. I. M. 
McKnight, 310 Hardy Avenue, Norfolk, 
Virginia. 


Presbyterian minister 
is available for supply during the 
month of August. Claude McIntosh, 
First Presbyterian Church, Marlbor- 
ough, New York. 


Will supply. 


Will supply in San Francisco area. 
Would like opportunity to preach sec- 
ond, third and fourth Sundays in Aug- 
ust. Edward L. Wittemore, First 
Presbyterian Church, Lima, New York. 
Michigan. 


Jackson, University of 
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Chicago Divinity School man, 32 years 
old, pastor of broadcasting church of 
850 members, desires to supply any 
Protestant denomination during Aug- 
ust in return for use of parsonage or 
furnished cottage directly on Middle 
Atlantic coast or in Colorado. Ex- 
changes may use Jackson parsonage, no 
preaching. Near University of Michi- 
gan, Detroit, Vacationland. John G. 
Koehler, 712 Woodfield Drive, Jackson, 
Michigan. 


Supply wanted. First Baptist Church, 
Trenton, New Jersey. Seven hundred 
members. Use of parsonage in ex- 
change for supply for the month of 
August and the first Sunday in Sep- 
tember. Trenton is fifty-six miles from 
New York City, seventy-five miles from 
Atlantic City and forty miles from As- 
bury Park and the Ocean Grove Camp 
Meetings. Only one service on Sunday. 
No services during the week. M. G. 
Perry, 637 Monmouth Street, Trenton, 
New Jersey. 


Will supply. Pastor of Presbyterian 
church of over 1100 members. Will 
supply pulpit of church of any denomi- 
nation, for free use of manse or par- 
sonage during month of August. 
Florida, east of Gulf Coast, or far 
West preferred. W. L. Ritter, 1123 
Fourteenth Avenue, Altoona, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Aberdeen, Washington. Methodist. 
Town of 23,000 population. Located 21 
miles from the Pacific Ocean, accessible 
to Mt. Rainier and Paradise Valley, 
near Olympic National Park, mountains 
and beautiful lake region. Plenty of 
opportunity for excellent fishing, swim- 
ming, excursions. Large brick church, 
excellent eight-room, well furnished 
parsonage in the residential district. 
Will exchange with minister of own 
or congenial denomination in New 
England for summer for use of par- 
sonage. One service on Sunday. Pre- 
fer couple or small family. R. A. An- 
derson, 115 East Second Street, Aber- 
deen, Washington. 


Exchange or supply. Presbyterian 
minister, age 32, salary $1,900.00, would 
exchange or supply for use of parson- 
age during July or August with min- 
ister in Eastern Canada or Northern 
New England. Very comfortable home 
in town of 20,000, forty miles from 
Atlantic City and other coastal resorts, 
thirty-five miles from Philadelphia. 
One service each Sunday. References 
exchanged. John W. Hutchinson, 107 
West Commerce Street, Bridgeton, New 
Jersey. 


Supply or exchange. Any denomina- 
tion. Methodist, thirty-five, with two 
daughters ten and fourteen. Recently 
moved here from city church in Phila- 
delphia. West or southwest preferred. 
Have modern parsonage eighteen miles 
from border. Stuart A. Parvin, Rolla, 
North Dakota. 


Presbyterian, (U.S.A.), Arlington, 
Virginia. Historic city, across the Po- 
tomac from the nation’s capital. Six- 
room house. Will exchange manse and 
pulpit or manse alone. Prefer New 
York and New England. Walter F. 
Wolf, 3813 South Ninth Street, Ar- 
lington, Virginia. 


Homer, Michigan, Presbyterian. Will | 


exchange manse for the month of Au- 
gust. Modern home. 
gan. 
ing, plenty of lakes. Fifty miles from 
Ann Arbor, ninety miles from Detroit. 
No pastoral services required. Prefer 
southwestern Iowa. Would consider 
northern Kansas or eastern Nebraska. 
If exchange is not available will sup- 
ply for use of your manse. LeRoy Cab- 
bage, Homer, Michigan. 


Will supply. 
serving church of 380 members will 
supply church of any congenial de- 
nomination during July or August for 
the use of the parsonage. Prefer Au- 
gust. Wife and two boys, fifteen and 
eighteen. 
ern United States. Roscoe S. Striv- 
ings, 25 East Main Street, Hancock, 
New York. 


Glenmont, Ohio. Evangelical and 
Reformed. Small village midway be- 
tween Columbus and Cleveland. Desire 
exchange with minister in New Eng- 
land—Vermont or New Hampshire pre- 
ferred. Or Adirondack region. 
or August. Fine vegetable and flower 
garden for your convenience. Modern 
— Ray Hartsough, Glenmont, 

io. 


Will supply. 
use of parsonage, July and August, 
within commuting distance of Colum- 
bia University, in exchange for sound 
liberal preaching. Ivan Gerould Grim- 


shaw, 16 Mapledell, Springfield, Massa- | 


chusetts. 


Will supply. Minister of Methodist 
Church, 700 members, would like to 
supply church in Maritime Provinces of 
Ontario for the month of August for 
the use of the manse. Correspondence 
invited. H. M. Hancock, 164 Main 
Street, Danbury, Connecticut. 


Park City, Utah. A number of sup- 
plies have enjoyed this little city in the 
mountains. Again we offer you the use 
of the parsonage for the pulpit minis- 
trations on Sunday morning. No ex- 
change. We are a short day’s drive 
from Yellowstone Park. thirty miles 
from Salt Lake City. You will enjoy 
the cool invigorating atmosphere. State 


Southern Michi- | 
Population of 1,100. Good fish- | 


Methodist minister | 


Prefer Novia Scotia or west- | 


July | 


Bible professor desires | 
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Charles Svoboda 


Church 
Furniture 


11] 6253 Mershon Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














Delaware 7384 




















MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


OVER 1,500,000 
SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 


were sold in 1940 by members of 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS, Ladies’ Aids, 
Young People’s Groups, etc. Finest 
quality cloths. They enable you to 
earn money for your treasury, and 
make friends for your organization. 


Sample Free to Official 


SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 











ORGANIZATION FUNDS 4 
Quickly, Easily Earned 


Our cooperative plan is now being used with 
remarkable success by thousands of women’s 
church societies, clubs and other organizations. 
Unusually big profits can be earned quickly, 
easily, pleasantly by filling orders for Gott- 
schalk’s Metal Sponges, which are regularly 
used in millions of homes. Nearly every call 
means a sale. Let us tell you how we have been 
helping church workers for 20 years. Write 
today for full particulars regarding special offer. 
METAL SPONGE SALES CORP., Lehigh 
Ave. & Mascher St., Phila., Pa. 





what time you would prefer in July or | 


August, also number in family.  E. 
von Community Church, Park City, 
"tah. 





WHAT IS THE HOLY SPIRIT? 


The holy spirit is the continued life 
of Jesus. 
Wherever a man prays, or so much as 
wishes that he could wish to pray but 
cannot, there is the spirit. Or wher- 


“The Lord is that spirit.” | 


ever a man dares for truth and good- | 


ness, or interrupts the day’s business 


to tend a beaten neighbor on the road- | 


side, or gives to little children cause to 
love him, or accepts a cross for love 
and conscience’s sake, or resists a tyr- 
anny for man’s sake, or goes about 
doing good, or checks pride, or greed, 
or harsh judgment—there is the con- 
tinued life of Jesus, the holy spirit. 
From The Hand of God by Oswald W. 
S. McColl; Harpers and Brothers. 


q Gottschalk’ 


METAL SPONGE 


7 








MAXCY-BARTON 
ORGAN COMPANY 
1800 W. Madison : Chicago 
PRECISION BUILT 
CHURCH ORGANS 











BEAUTIFY YOUR CHURCH 


—— with — 
MANITOWOC FINE FURNITURE 
Write for Drawings and Prices 
MANITOWOC CHURCH FURNITURE CO. 
Department No. 5 Waukesha, Wisconsin 














Hundreds of Churches 
Are profiting by the use of our:— 
Sunday School Attendance Plan 
Details Free 
Church Attendance, Inc. 
508 Dime Bank Building, Detroit, Michigan 
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GIFT AT GRACE 4 ne “PENNY-A-MEAL” Offering Bank 


A SPIRITUAL METHOD OF SUPPLEMENTING THE ENVELOPE SYSTEM 
ALSO SPECIAL LENTEN SELF DENIAL LABEL 


Banks without label___....-.-.._---_- $3.50 per hundred 





_. PRICES: 









































order of any size. . 
gratis. , labe 
the extra cost of imprinting. 








23 CARROLL GOOD, tec. 


CHURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Gummed Labels (to be easily attached by buyer) 1.50 per hundred 


Transportation extra 


FOUR DIFFERENT COLORS FOR QUARTERLY DISTRIBUTION 


Name of Church or Organization will be printed on labels at $1.00 for 
. . On an order of 1,000 labels the printing will be 
Order enough labels to cover the entire campaign — this saves 


Sample submitted. 
Dept. C.M. 
17 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
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Editor, Church Management: 

I have followed the “They Say” let- 
ters to Church Management with min- 
gled interest and regret. It has been a 
revelation to me that clergymen can be 
so far in abuse of one with whom they 
disagree. I am wondering just what 
the result would be if the laymen in 
their communities treated the pastoral 
services which are being offered in the 
same way that these clergymen treat 
the editorial services afforded through 
Church Management. 

If ministers got the same treatment 
from the sinful laymen that they give 
the editor of the magazine we might 
expect their mail to bring communi- 
cations such as these: 

“Minister, 
“First Church, 
“City. 

“Dear Sir: 

“T found your little invitation in my 
door when I returned from shopping 
yesterday. I would much prefer that 
you direct your frothy efforts at some- 
body else. When I want religion I 
will go to some other clergyman for 
it. 

“Mrs. Had Enough.” 

* 


* * 
“Minister, 

“Second Church, 
“Dear Sir: 

“T have just received a notice from 
your treasurer that my account is in 
arrears. This is notice to discontinue 
all services to me and to forget any 
cbligations I may have to you. 

“Mr. Sore and Weary.” 
%: * * 
“Minister, 
“Third Church, 
“City. 
“Dear Sir: 


“T have just noticed that the church 
directory has me listed at 205 Spencer 
Avenue. Anybody who knows anything 
at all knows that my number on Spen- 
cer Street is 207. The postmaster has 
been embarrassed by your inefficiency 
which probably is deliberate. Please 
send me no further communications. 

“Hardly Your Friend.” 
oe 
“Minister, 
“Fourth Church, 
“New York City. 
“Mr. Preacher: 

“Whoever told you you could preach? 
But you not alone insist on doing it but 
have the collection plates passed. I 
am through contributing. 

“You Bet.” 


* * * 

So, as a simple preacher I am glad 
that my task is to preach to lay sin- 
ners who do not have the faculty to 
think up all of these nasty letters 
which seem to roll from the typewrit- 
ers of the clergymen. 

A Subscriber, 
Brooklyn, New York. 





GREAT ISSUE 

Editor, Church Management: 

It was a great issue this last time. 
I liked the article by Donald Duncan 
on “Men’s Club” and found practical 
good in Elisha King’s article, ‘“Con- 
tinuous Pastoral Evangelism.” 

E. F. Schottke, 
Blue Ash, Ohio. 





OUR ERROR 
Editor, Church Management: 

On page 503 of your May, 1941 issue 
of Church Management is printed a 
verse of “America,” and one of “God 
Save the King,” with a new third verse. 


I think that the new verse is excellent. 
However, you have made one error. 
You said that the tune was our na- 
tional anthem. In the early 1930’s 
Congress passed a law making our na- 
tional anthem “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” by Francis Scott Key. The second 
verse, as you have it printed, is the 
British national anthem. 


Miss Jane Minton, 
Middletown, Ohio. 


WELL, WELL 


Editor, Church Management: 

On March 19, 1941, the word of the 
Lord came to me and gave me under- 
standing that Christ wil come in power 
and glory after “2596 days.” 


Since the last week of Daniel 9 con- 
tains 2520 days (seven Jewish years of 
360 days each), there must be seventy- 
six days from the day that God gave 
me the message until the anti-Christ 
enters the covenant that will usher in 
the final week. Mussolini will accord- 
ingly make an agreement with the Jews 
in Palestine on June 3, 1941, which will 
somehow purport to continue until 
April 27, 1948, the day the eternal 
King will come in power and glory. 
The rapture will take place before the 
Great Tribulation, which will begin No- 
vember 14, 1944. 


The above is true. It is also true 
that the Bible does not teach that no 
man will know the day or the hour of 
his appearing. 


W. F. Tanner, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


OVERTONES 


I heard a bird at break of day 
Sing from the autumn trees 

A song so mystical and calm, 
So full of certainties. 

No man, I think, could listen long 
Except upon his knees. 

Yet this was but a simple bird, 
Alone, among dead trees. 


William Alexander Percy. 
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Preaching From Pictures 


HE need for illustrative material, 

especially designed to enable the 

average pastor to illustrate his own 
sermon without the necessity of memor- 
izing someone else’s sermon, has been 
felt for many years, for the value of 
the illustrated sermon has more and 
more come to be appreciated as our 
knowledge of visual aids in religious 
education has increased. After con- 
siderable experimenting, sixteen of the 
most commonly used texts for sermons 
for young people’s groups, and for gen- 
eral evangelistic subjects for evening 
church services, were chosen to be il- 
lustrated. 

Bearing in mind always the objective 
of producing a series of pictures that 
would be flexible enough to illustrate 
the average preacher’s sermon from 
these texts, the outlines for these ser- 
mons were taken from standard com- 
mentaries and the popular reference 
books of sermon outlines. -To facilitate 
the preacher’s delivery of these il- 
lustrated sermons, the main points of 
the outlines are incorporated in the 
series of pictures, and thus serve the 
purpose of keeping the outline before 
the preacher in his development of the 
sermon and also emphasize the prin- 
ciple thought of the message. 

The first five of these sermons, espe- 
cially designed with an appeal to a 
young person’s mind, are short and to 
the point and are sufficiently flexible 
for the preacher to emphasize Chris- 
tian living, to bring the challenge for 
Christian service, or to present an ap- 
pealing evangelistic message, depend- 
ing upon the preacher and his knowl- 
edge of the particular need of his con- 
gregation. 

Among these films are listed titles 
such as: 

TRANSFORMED 

In this film the sermon is built around 
the incident of a lad’s gift to Jesus 
of five loaves and two fishes (John 6:9), 
and Christ’s transformation of his gift. 
The main points as summarized on the 
film are: “He Gave All to Christ,” 


“Christ Transformed His Gift’ and 
“Christ Used His Gift.” 


CONSIDER HIM 


How you consider Jesus Christ will 
determine your future destiny. This 
film presents Jesus Christ for consider- 
ation, with subtitles, “Consider Him as 
Companion,” “Consider Him as Lord” 
and “Consider Him as Saviour,” con- 
cluding with the illustrated hymn, 


“Tell Me the Story of Jesus.” Appeals | é 
| beneficiary 


| for 10 days’ FREE INSPECTION. No 
Eleven other sermons were devel- 


oped around the events of the last | 


both to the lost and to Christians. 


week in the life of Christ, and com- 
monly used texts for evangelistic pur- 


poses. While the keynote of all these | 
sermons is definitely evangelistic, like | 


the young people’s series, they are suf- 
ficiently flexible to meet the need of 
any congregation. 
preacher’s study and development of 
these sermons, there is supplied a more 
or less complete manual containing sug- 
gestions and ways of using the films. 
The reaction to these films has been 
gratifying. Pastors have reported a 
number of conversions through the use 
of our illustrated sermons. Their ac- 


ceptance is growing, and there is an | 
urgent demand for increasing the list | 
of titles. New illustrated sermons are | 
being produced this summer to meet | 


this growing demand. 


If you are interested in this service 
the editor of Church Management will 


be glad to have further information | 


sent you upon request. They are dis- 
tributed by the Bond Slide Company of 
Chicago, Illinois. 





MEMORIAL SERVICE TO THE 
SOLDIERS OF THE CROSS 


The service, under the above title, 
which we used in the May issue of 
Church Management was prepared by 
Warren E. Jackson, minister of the 
Baptist Church, Wyandotte, Michigan. 
The manuscript had become detached 
from his letter and we were unable to 
give proper credit. It is a splendid 
service and we are glad to be able to 
make this announcement and_ give 
credit. 





To facilitate the | 





Old Age Policy Pays 
Up to $50 a Month! 


Needed Protection, Ages 65 to 85, 
Costs Only 1 Cent a Day 


The Postal Life & Casualty Insurance 
Co., 421 Postal Life Building, Kansas 
City, Mo., has a new accident policy for 
men and women of ages 65 to 85. 


It pays up to $500 if killed, up to $50 
a month for disability, up to $25 a 
month for hospital care and other bene- 
fits that so many older people have 
wanted. 


And the cost is only 1 cent a day— 
$3.65 a year! 


Postal pays claims promptly; more 
than one-quarter million people have 
bought Postal policies. This special 
policy for older people is proving es- 
pecially attractive. No medical exam- 
ination—no agents will call. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW. Just write 
us your name, address and age—the 
name, address and relationship of your 
and we will send a policy 





obligation. Write today. 


PULPIT ROBES Gee 


THEIR KIN 


| CHOIR GOWNS} bo 
Unsurpassed 
over 2500 
schools, 
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~ colleges, 
! C L seminaries. 
Write for 





CAPS: COLLARS "iia 
Mc. CARTHY & SIMON wc 


Crtablisked /W2 
7-9 WEST 36ST. MEW YORK.WY. 








Standard Courses in Absentia 
Leading to Regular Graduation 
College courses in Arts and Sciences, Bibli- 

cal Literature, Religious Education. 


College Course in the Humanities 
(History, Literature, Religion, Philosophy) 
BASED UPON THE HARVARD CLASSICS 


Graduate Research Courses 
Enroll Now Reasonable Tuition 
AMERICAN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Wilmington, Delaware 





Department E 








WICKs 


FINE SMALE 


ORGANS 


from $7752 
HIGHLAND: ILLINOIS * Dept om 








Send for Folder and SPECIAL bat Se F 
OFFER at low prices. Glasses $1.00 =S - 
Dozen. wat Ty 2 b 

Beautiful CHROMIUM - PLATED. 

Aluminum, Wood and Silver-plated 

Services. Collection & Bread « ates, Pastor’s Sick Outfits, etc. 
Thomas Communion Service, Box1210 Lima, Ohio 
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by Elwood L. Temple” 


Power to Serve 


This Preacher Finds That ‘‘The Good News” Is Really Good News 


“T AM a shut-in, suffering from arth- 
ritis, your paper is a source of com- 
fort and real joy to me. These 

words of thanks may not mean much to 

you. ...” May not mean much to me. 

I wish I could tell this dear lady how 

much they do mean to me. I have 

never met this woman. She does not 
live in our town. All I know is her 

name, which was given to me by a 

member of my church as one who would 

appreciate our parish paper, The Good 

News. 

In content and printing our paper is 
of excellent quality, thanks to The Na- 
tional Religious Press of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. It is not a very large paper, 
nor a very expensive one, but to me, 
after a year and a half of publication, 
it is no longer a paper, it is power to 
serve! 

Nearly every church member knows 
of people in need of the message of 
hope and peace which a parish paper 
brings. By asking for these names, 
more than half of the copies of our 
paper are sent purposefully outside of 
our own church, to shut-ins, to soldiers, 


*Minister, Presbyterian Church, Clintonville, 
Pennsvivania 


to convicts, to former residents, and 
many others. The quotation at the be- 
ginning of this article is from a letter 
received from one such. In this service 
our paper goes to thirty-one towns in 
Pennsylvania, to ten other states from 
New Jersey to Oregon and California, 


In pastoral work The Good News is 
an able assistant. It does not replace 
personal contacts but it does supple- 
ment them in a really effective way. 
It carries news of church activities. I 
know that my people know what the 
church is doing. It carries a spiritual 
message into every home, to counteract 
the flood of secular reading material. 
I know that my people have something 
good to read every month. It carries 
an expression of the interest which the 
church has in every member. I know 
none of my people can think that they 
are forgotten or neglected. It welcomes 
every new family coming into the com- 
munity, and follows those who are 
leaving the community, helping to fill 
the gap between the old church and 
the new. It carries the gospel of Christ 
into every non-Christian home in the 
community. 


Results are demonstrated in our 
church records. Our church was not 
run down. Rather, it was above the 
average in attendance and interest. It 
takes more power to build up such a 
church than it does to build up a poor 
church yet the parish paper has 
brought pronounced improvement: in 
the Sunday school, with an increase of 
twenty-two per cent in membership and 
almost forty per cent in attendance; 
in the church with an increase of eight 
per cent in membership during the past 
year but in attendance of fully thirty- 
five per cent. 


For certain reasons we do not solicit 
ads for our parish paper. The maga- 
zine is distributed free of charge to 
the people of the community and to 
anyone else who may desire it. Our 
village has a population of 400, and 
there are 175 members affiliated with 
our church. After using your service 
for the past three years, I am in a posi- 
tion to recommend your service to other 
pastors. The Good News has been the 
means of increasing both the attend- 
ance and the collections at all church 
services. 
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A Square Deal for the Church 
Organist 


American Guild of Organists Appeals to Ministers 


The following article is an editorial which appeared in the April 


first issue of the 
Guild of Organists. 


“Diapason,” the official organ of the American 
Because it is directed to ministers we give 


the space to publish the entire editorial. 


T was our privilege last month to di- 

rect attention to the action of a 

chapter of the American Guild of 
Organists which spoke right out in pro- 
testing against the treatment accorded 
one of its members by a rector who 
dismissed an organist after he had 
served many years with distinction and 
faithfulness. This instance, and many 
others that come to notice repeatedly 
in letters to The Diapason, have led to 
the statement in these columns on 
various occasions that the church musi- 
cian is in an anomalous position be- 
cause he has no official status in his 
church and no tribunal to which he can 
appeal when he considers himself 
treated unfairly. The usual procedure 
is to indict, try and convict the victim, 
often without his knowledge, and then 
to execute the sentence. And, what is 
most disheartening to anyone interested 
in the welfare of the church, the author 
of the offense sometimes puts on a 
sanctimonious mien and tells the peo- 
ple that his action followed “prayerful 
consideration”—a form of hypocrisy 
from which gangsters are free. No 
locomotive engineer could be dealt with 
in this manner, as his brotherhood’s 
grievance committee would sift the 
facts. A janitor similarly treated would 
appeal to his union and obtain quick 
action. 

We hesitate to dwell at length on 
the unpleasant subject, for we firmly 
believe that the great majority of the 
clergy and members of churches are 
fair, Christian men, as we stated last 
month. The instances of fine coopera- 
tion and warm friendship between a 
pastor and his musical aid are too many 
to make one think otherwise. It is 
this very fact that enables the minority 
to hide under their vestments. 

Of course, there are many incompe- 
tent organists and very many who are 


temperamentally and spiritually unfit 
to occupy any church position. The or- 
ganist is not always right when an is- 
sue arises. This, too, makes judgment 
difficult. But let us consider such ac- 
tual instances as these: 

1. A man unites with a church and 
joins in its activities, without detri- 
ment to his insurance business, if that 
suggests anything. He soon pushes 
himself to the front and is appointed 
chairman of the music committee be- 
cause there is no other place into which 
he seems to fit. He then discharges 
an organist who had served faithfully 
for nearly a score of years. A few 
months later this chairman’s wife sues 
him for divorce, he marries his ste- 
nographer and fades out of the church. 
The harm, however, is done. 

2. Another music committee chair- 
man creates a most unfortunate situa- 
tion. Too late to mend matters the 
congregation expresses its disapproval 
and he promptly leaves the church and 
withdraws his financial support, which 
was the cause of his being placed in a 
position to make trouble. 

3. A new rector is jealous of the af- 
fection a choirmaster has earned in the 
parish as a result of twenty or more 


years of faithful service, especially in | 
the training of boys, and sets out to | 


get rid of him. At first he fails and the 
vestry makes every effort to. dissuade 
him; but at length he wears down the 
opposition and an able servant of the 
church is thrown into the street. 

Mr. Buhrman in the American Or- 
yanist last month tells of one instance 
in which a new clergyman caused the 
discharge of a man who had served 
his church fourteen years. Another 
rector in one of the large cities estab- 
lishes a reputation for dismissing or- 
ganists—and sextons and church sec- 


(Turn to next page) 
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AT ITS BEST 
Beautiful pieces of furniture for the Chancel 
are not made by chance . they are care 
fully designed to reflect individuality, lend 
dignity, add restfulness and to carry an 
aesthetic message that will inspire, the 
Worshipper. 
BUDGET BUYING 

Use the “Kundtz Plan” for progres- 

sive remodeling economically executed 

in accordance with your budget. 


THE THEODOR KUNDTZ CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 






































America’s FINE 
pipe organs... 












The large Wicks Organs are 
unsurpassed for beauty of 
tone, action and appearance. 
















These instruments are especi- 
ally voiced and designed to 
blend harmoniously with their 
surroundings, and cre guaran- 
teed to furnish reliable and 
lasting performance. 














WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 
HIGHLAND - ILLINOIS 







Write Department 
CM 














ULPIT FURNITURE 


Chairs. Communion Tables 
Baptismal Fonts 


Etc 


Fine furniture at factory-to- = 
Church prices. 


DE MOULIN BROS. & CO 


State your needs 


GREENVILLE. ILLINOIS 





* 5741-D West Lake Street, Chicago, 
* * * * * * * * oo * 


* * * * * * * * « 


VITALIZE WORSHIP 


These hymnals attain a new level of values 
spiritually and musically. ‘‘Inter-Church 
Hymnal” $75.00 a 100; “American Church 
and Church School Hymnal’ $55.00 a 100; * 
“American Junior Church School Hymnal’’ 
$40.00 a 100. Not prepaid. Returnable sam 
ples sent on request. ° 


BIGLOW-MAIN-EXCELL CO. 


Iinois * 
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New York's 
Friendliest Hotel 


WHERE YOUR COMFORT 
COMES FIRST 


Here at the Prince George 
guests enjoy the homey luxury 
and genuine comforts seldom 
found in other New York 
hotels. You have your choice 
of 1,000 spacious, tastefully 
furnished rooms, all with 
bath. Five famous restaurants 
and a cafeteria. Quiet, yet 
within 3 minutes of the shop 
ping district Trained super- 
visors to entertain your chil- 
dren. New low rates make the 
Prince George New York's 
most outstanding hotel value 
Write for booklet P. 


Single room with bath from $2.50 
Double *‘ °F = ” 50 


Prince 
George 
Hotel 


14 EAST 28TH ST., NEW YORK 


GeorGce H. Newton, Manager 














/ RATES FROM $2 SINGLE 





A 3-minute 
walk from the 
Greyhound 
Terminal in 
Cleveland! 


CLEVELAND'S 


Newest Downtown 
Hotel 



















VACATION SCHOOL 
MATERIALS 


Handwork Material and Supplies 
Construction and Poster Papers 
Crayons and Scissors 
Certificates and Records 


Send for our special 
Vacation School Circular 
Ernst Kaufmann, Ine. 


7 Spruce St. 209 S. State St. 
New York Chicago 
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A Square Deal for Organist 
(From page 583) 

retaries, too—and thus far has thrown 

out several men of national eminence. 

Mr. Buhrman echoes the statement 
made from time to time in The Di- 
upason that only in joint action is 
there power of defense. 

A man who has been a leader among 
organists for many years writes to us 
in a vein of discouragement: “The 
tragic part of all church music jobs is 
the fact that ability and musicianship 
play such a small part. From that an- 
gle musical murder is being committed 
every Sunday. The organ profession 
is getting as bad as some others in 
which what is called ‘personality’ 
seems to be the only requisite.” 


What is the remedy? We do not 
wish to unionize our profession and 
thus embrace worse evils. The A.G. 0. 
has a code of ethics and a committee 
on ethics, and this is a good begin- 
ning; but the Guild does not have suf- 
ficient force back of it to impress many 
churches. Why? Because there are 
too many organists who will not co- 
operate. No matter how badly an or- 
ganist may be treated, every minister 
and church committee knows that there 
will not be much difficulty in obtain- 
ing another organist, perhaps just as 
good. In short, any action by the 
A.G.O. today does not contain a sting. 

Here is a task the A.G.O. could un- 
dertake, with the determined support 
of all its chapters throughout the land: 
A movement could be launched to direct 
the attention of every denomination 
to the inequity of the present situa- 
tion, in which the musicians who take 
so prominent a part in their worship 
have no rights or standing. Such bod- 
ies as the Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly, the House of Bishops of the Epis- 
copal Church, the Methodist General 
Conference and others can change 
this. No minister can be deprived of 
his position without due hearing, and 
they all have the right of appeal to a 
higher tribunal, which has the power 
to act to prevent injustice. When 
once an organist has the same right 
to appeal to the presbytery, or to the 
bishop, or to the annual conference, and 
can present his case, there will be fewer 
arbitrary actions. And we can rely 
pretty well on the fairness of these 
tribunals. At any rate, this will be a 
long step toward giving the church mu- 
sician’s position the dignity that at- 
taches to other professions. 

The responsibility of the high office 
of the organist is recognized and em- 
phasized in the A.G.O. declaration of 
principles. While demanding our rights 
we must adhere firmly to these princi- 
ples. The American Bar Association 


and the American Medical Association 
stoutly defend their members; they 
also enforce compliance with the codes 
of these professions. The A.G.O. in 
the same manner must do everything it 
can to defend the organist who is com- 
petent and ethical; it cannot be a cham- 
pion of the unworthy. 

To carry out the suggestion made is 
not an easy job. But the influence of 
the guild can be made potent and the 
cooperation of its leaders will enable it 
to lay the facts before the many inter- 
ested and prominent clergymen of all 
churches who will be willing to cham- 
pion the cause of the church musician 
before the legislative bodies of their 
denominations. 

While we are on the subject it might 
not be amiss to direct attention to the 
fact that, whereas clergymen of nearly 
every denomination receive pensions 
when illness or old age makes them 
no longer able to earn a living, there is 
no such provision for organists, so far 
as known. A man or woman may 
serve ten or fifty or more years, with 
self-sacrifice, and then step out with 
the knowledge that there is no obliga- 
tion on the part of his church to pro- 
vide for him in any way. Strangely 
enough, he is not even eligible for a 
government old-age pension, as em- 
ployes of churches are not included 
under the provisions of the social se- 
curity act. 





A ROOM OF REMEMBRANCE 

I have heard of a Persian vizier, who 
dedicated one chamber in his palace 
to be a chamber of memories. In it 
he kept the memorials of his simple 
country life before royal favor had 
made him the prime minister of an 
empire. Here was the _ shepherd’s 
crook, the shepherd’s dress, the old 
wallet, the torn sandals, the thumbed 
and page-worn books of his childhood 
days. Here he came daily for an hour. 
Here within those walls, the cares of 
state were forgotten, intrigue and plot 
and counter-plot laid aside—a boy 
again, roaming carefree over the na- 
tive hills, living his glad sweet life 
again, watching his flocks upon the 
green hillside, listening to the thrill- 
ing bird songs, or seeing in imagination 
the mother face bending over her boy, 
kindling his soul in the love light of the 
days gone by. And his friends all 
noted that amid fears and dangers, 
temptations and honours, he walked 
upright, his heart warm and _ tender, 
because he kept faith with the shepherd 
life of the days gone by and kept the 
flowers of remembrance blooming with 
fragrant beauty in the garden of the 
soul. From The Unwelcome Angel by 
Charies F. Wishart; the Westminster 
Press. 
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STAINED GLASS EFFECTS 


Through the use of “Windowphanie” plain glass windows 
can be transformed into rich, colorful designs. 


Ask for free samples 


At Low Costs 


Easily 


C. M. MALZ New York City 














Pulpit Robes — Choir Vestments 

Altar, Pulpit and Lectern Hangings 

Materials by the yard — Sacramental Linens 
Send for Samples and Prices 


J. THEODORE CUTHBERTSON 
211 South 17th Street Philadelphia, Penna. 








e@ VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL 
@ EVANGELISTIC SERVICES 
@ SUNDAY SCHOOL 

You can purchase a film of 30 pictures for $2.00. 
For an effective presentation of the Gospel, try 
our Sermon Films—and keep your church doors 
open this summer. Free catalogs or film slides 
and projectors. 

BOND SLIDE CO. (Dept. CM) 


68 West Washington Chicago 


























Pecan Classroom Table 








PECAN CLASSROOM TABLE 

The Standard School Equipment 
Company of Siler City, North Carolina, 
has developed a line of church furni- 
ture made from sweet pecan wood. In 
a nut grown waxed finish this makes 
furniture of beautiful appeal. The 
latest addition to its line is a class- 
room table which is pictured above. 
The table has a 26-inch by 20-inch top 
and is made in 26-inch, 28-inch and 30- 
inch heights. Each table is equipped 
with a drawer which has a lock. In 
this the teacher may safely store her 
papers from Sunday to Sunday. 





KEEPING THE CHURCH COOL 

Many churches have learned that it 
is not so difficult a matter to keep the 
church auditorium cool during the sum- 
mer weather. Most churches are of 
brick or stone construction. These 
materials offer a very substantial in- 
sulation. If fresh air is pumped into 
the auditorium beginning Sunday 
morning the air will be fresh and clean 
at the usual hour of worship. 

One attractive feature of this type 
of air conditioning is that it is inex- 
pensive. The Reynolds Manufacturing 
Company of Grand Rapids, Michigan is 
offering a series of blowers especially 
adapted for churches. They can be 
used for cooling the church during the 


summer and as exhaust fans to remove 
stale air during the winter months. 


PEABODY SEATING COMPANY 
SERVES CHURCHES 


Though originally organized to serve 
educational institutions the Peabody 
Seating Company of North Manchester, 
Indiana, has found a market for many 
of its products among churches. The 
company manufactures a complete line 
of chairs and seating, including audi- 
torium chairs, theater chairs, portable 
folding chairs and others. A request 





will bring you information regarding | 


their products. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS LEAFLETS 

Two leaflets, recently published by 
the Public Affairs Committee, 
which will interest ministers and Chris- 
tian homes are entitled What It Takes 
to Make Good in College by Samuel W. 
Hamilton and Defense and the Consum- 
er. The first treats of the qualities nec- 
essary for a successful college career, 
pointing out the contribution which 
must be made by the home, the public 
schools and the church. It is a splendid 
volume to place in the hands of parents 





who are slanting their boys and girls | 


for college. It will help the boys and 
girls, themselves, but the most effective 
use is with the parents. 

Defense and the Consumer, the sec- 
ond leaflet, is certainly a timely one. 
With prices on the up-grade the con- 
sumer needs to be alert and price con- 
scious. Each of the booklets sells for 
ten cents. The Public Affairs Commit- 
tee is located at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. 





OMNIPRESENCE 
One on a field of battle, 
One in a friend’s warm heart, 
One in his laboratory, 
One in a poet’s art, 
One in a life-long sorrow, 
One in a plow-turned sod, 
One in the eyes of a little child— 
But all alike found God. 
Frederick Hall. 
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NO LIQUOR SERVED 
AT THESE HOTELS / 


There are members in your church 
who will wish to patronize “Dry Hotels.” 
We suggest that you pass this list on 
to them either by publishing it in your 
church calendar or by clipping it from 
the magazine and posting it on the 
church bulletin board. 

BUCK HILL FALLS, PA. 

THE INN—300 fireproof rooms in an estate of 
5,000 acres. Utmost in sports. Selected clientele. 
Three hours from New York and Philadelphia. 
Clifford R. Gillam, Mgr. 

* * & 


EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 


THE NORTHFIELD & CHATEAU—Golf and 
outdoor sports on our 250-acre estate. Indoor en- 
tertainment. Traditional New England hospi- 
tality. Open all year. A. Gordon Moody, Mgr. 

ee 
PHILADELPHIA 


ROBERT MORRIS—Arch and 17th Street. 208 
rooms—$2.50 up. In the heart of Philadelphia. 
Running ice water, private baths in all rooms. 
Banquet and meeting rooms. Louis E. Pike, 
Mer 

THE WHITTIER—140 North 15th Street. Owned 
and operated by Philadelphia Young Friends As- 
sociation. Rooms with running water—$1.50 to 
$2.00. With private bath—$2.50 up. F. M. 
Scheibley, Mgr. 

ek oa. 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 


STRATH HAVEN INN—A suburban hotel. 
Rooms with running water—$1.50 to $2.00. With 
private bath—$2.50. F. M. Scheibley, Owner and 
Mer. 

- a * 


WINONA LAKE, INDIANA 
Three Hotels: “WINONA,” “WESTMINSTER,” 
“THE INN’ — American or European plan. 
World’s largest assembly grounds. Chautauqua. 


Bible Conferences. Educational—Recreational— 
Inspirational. Arthur W. McKee, Mgr. 





$F$G$MONEY S$ 


Do you need funds for some church project, or 
for a church organization treasury? 


Thousands of Sunday schools and churches re 
port splendid success with Woolverton methods 


Complete samples free! 


We supply a church bulletin service that is 
attractive yet inexpensive. Write for current 
samples. 

THE WOOLVERTON PRINTING 


COMPANY 


115 East 4th Street 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 


May we quote you on your next printing order? 
Perhaps we can save you money! 








| Pastor’s Personal Record Book 
few : 


Every busy minister needs this book 
for recording the vital things of his 





ministry. Not a pocket record but a 

Price handsome and complete full-size rec- 

Onl ord book. Many special features. 
Y -_ CHURCH WORLD PRESS, Ine. 

$3.25 _E. 6th and St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, 0. 
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Pug Dog Civilization 


HEN the writer was a boy in a small 

Pennsylvania village “Pug” dogs had 

the run of the town. Women liked them 
because their hair was short; children fondled 
them because they did not fight; men endured 
them as sort of a necessary household pet. They 
ate the best in the house and lived a life of idle 
luxury. 


It has been a long time since we have seen a 
pug dog. The breed evidently is extinct. Asa 
boy we must have witnessed the death of the 
race. They were too fat to fight, too sleepy to 
play and too lazy to reproduce their own kind. 
It is a splendid example of the destruction of 
that which is not useful. 

There is a lot of “Pug” in our present civili- 
zation. Perhaps we are witnessing the end of 
an era. Marshall Petain insists that France 
was spineless, before the German advance be- 
cause her people had lost the nerve to fight. 
An effete civilization left them helpless before 
a strong enemy. It is now generally conceded 
that the near-destruction of Britain came as 
the result of love of ease and unwillingness to 
face danger with reality. Religious pacifists 
helped to betray the nation. America shares 
the disease and we have our religious and 
political leaders who think that the biggest 
issue before our country is to “be comfort- 
able.” Some reduce Christianity to the practice 
of peace and quietness. The end of society is 
pictured as being one of short hours of labor 
and freedom from the incentive to struggle. 

If there is any philosophy which needs to be 
revived today it is that which teaches that 
progress comes through prayer, consecration, 
sacrifice and hard work. The Pug dog tem- 
perament leads but to oblivion. 





Thin Faith 


F within ten years of the close of this war 
it is shown that in this instance war was 
justified, even as resistance to diabolism, 

I put myself on record now that I will publicly 
renounce my allegiance to Christ and will de- 
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nounce the Christianity I have hitherto 
preached.” 

Thus writes a pacifist clergyman in a con- 
temporary journal. 

This sort of thing is in the air; we may 
expect more of it. Just a few weeks ago we 
heard a clergyman say in a small group that 
if he became convinced that Jesus did not 
mean the Sermon on the Mount to be taken 
literally that all moral discipline over his life 
would be shattered. He would henceforth give 
himself to women, wine and song. 

It all reminds us of our college days. Some 
of the boys were getting their first shock in 
Bible criticism. It was common to hear them 
say that if they could not believe the first chap- 
ter of Genesis they couldn’t believe anything. 

Fortunately for the church and world there 
have always been strong men and women who 
have not pinned their religious faith upon the 
interpretation of a single Bible verse. 





Who Shall Compensate C.O. *s? 


VENTUALLY, if settled at all, the question 
k of who shall pay the conscientious ob- 

jectors who serve in the work camps es- 
tablished by the denominations will be decided 
on the basis of constitutionality. Can the state, 
constitutionally, subsidize a denominationally 
sponsored program? 

The nearest analogy that comes to mind is 
the parochial school situation. In this area the 
state yields to the church the right to establish 
schools and maintain them. Yet various state 
governments have consistently held that to sub- 
sidize such schools violates the constitutional 
guarantee of church and state preparation. 

The analogy continues to the point of double 
taxation. Roman Catholics who support their 
own parochial schools are also taxed for public 
education; the families of conscientious ob- 
jectors on top of paying for C.O. camps must 
pay taxes to build the military establishment. 

Precedent would indicate that the churches 
have the obligation to assume the costs of these 
camps which they have established. . 
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Only $25 to $35 


Cs aaaaat This Electric Bulletin 


Build your own cabinet from our bhue prints, and 
we supply steal sign panel and better equipment. Hon- 
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BRONZE. TABLETS ~ STIMI 


; TO THE GLORY OF GOD 
i IN LOVING REMENGRANCE OF THE 
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This Memorial Tablet measures 30 by A 
40 inches. It is now in a Memphis, efficiency. 


Tenn., church. Small designs like ful leaflets 


this also available. 
“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” @ Designers — Craftsmen — Founders 
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MULATE CONTRIBUTIONS 


The policy of acknowledging gifts with 
Everlasting Bronze Tablets makes people 
Small designs are less 
than $10.00 so you can confidently sponsor 


We aid you by giving Preview Drawings 
without charge when you send measure- 
We specialize in 
mail orders with consequent economy and 
Ask for our interesting and use- 
You are welcome to them. 
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"The VRGATRON 


GAVE NEW BEAUTY AND REVERENCE 
TO OUR SERVICE” 





One of the many Methodist Churches 
who have glorified their services by adopt- 
ing Orgatron music is the First Methodist 
Church of Montgomery, Pennsylvania. In 
expressing the delight of the congregation | 3. <«<<% 
with the Orgatron, Reverend E. Z. Utts said: 


“To say that we are delighted with our 
Orgatron would be expressing it lightly. 
The entire character of our worship serv- 
ice has been enhanced. There is beauty 
and reverence in our service that was im- 
possible of achievement prior to the in- 
stallation of the Orgatron. It serves us 
admirably and we recommend it -highly.” 





Two Manual 
Series 600 


Learn why Orgatron is recognized everywhere as the perfect 





instrument for church, chapel, home, school, or wherever 
fine organ music is desired. Console conforms to American 
Guild of Organists’ specifications. Demonstrations arranged 
without obligation. Write for Orgatron literature, informa 


tion and details of the Everett Purchase Plan. 
THE ORGATRON, Division EVERETT PIANO CO. 
Dept. 706, South Haven, Michigan 


. Single Manual 
Model S 














FACTORY REBUILT MULTIGRAPH 
DO YOUR OWN PRINTING—SAVE MONEY 
Model No. 60, Factory Rebuilt Multigraph with No. 61 ink attachment 

FULLY EQUIPPED WITH TYPE FACES 


This has been used but a few times since we paid $150 for it. Yours for $75. 


F. O. B., Chicago 


E. J. MACINTYRE 


75 East Wacker Drive Chicago, Illinois 








CHURCH MANAGEMENT DIRECTORY 
FOR 1941-42 
Will be published on July 1, 1941 
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LeTourneau McKee Muntz Rodeheaver Houghton 
President Gen. Man Director Music Dir. Vice-pres 


THE FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL 
Winona Lake Bible Conference 


Convenes August IO through August 24 


Dr. J. Patmer Muntz, Director 


HIS CONFERENCE takes a pardonable pride in the fact that it is the world’s 

vreatest Bible Conference. The large attendance of ministers and other Christian 
workers who gather here each year to attend the various programs that are presented 
by the country’s outstanding pastors and Bible scholars, readily attest to the fact that 
attendance at these meetings gives them new zeal and inspiration for Christian work. 
The drawing power of the pre-conference program is daily testified to by the thousands who attend 
each year. The charm and loveliness of Winona is so well known by its hosts of friends who come 
here to be uplifted by the beautiful fellowship of kindred spirits, that just to mention the Winona 
Bible Conference recalls to memory the great spiritual encouragement and inspiration that comes from 
attendance at the varied meetings. 
The Committee and the Board of Directors of the Winona Lake Christian 
assurance that this will be the greatest year in the history of the conference. 
this assurance that the following speakers are presented for !941. 


Dr. Louis A. Bauman, Rev. Sam Morris. Mr. Peter MacFarlane (August {0): Dr. Arthur |. Brown 
(August (0, 11); Bishop William Culbertson, Dr. Vance Haviner (August I1-14); Dr. Will H. Houghton 
(August 12); Mr. Roy L. Brown (August {2-!'5); Dr. William B. Riley (August 13, 14); Dr. Ross H. 
Stover (August 13-15); Dr. Heary Henburn (August 15, 16); Bishop Arthur J. Moore (August 15-17); 
Dr. and Mrs. Eugene R. Kellersberger (August {6-18); Dame Christabel Pankhurst (August 17); Dr. 
Harry A. Ironside (August |7-23); Rev. F. John Scroggie (August [{8-21);: Dr. Peter W. Philipott 
(August 18-22); Mr. R. G. LeTourneau (August (9-24); Dr. John H. McComb (August 20, 21); Dr. J 
Hoffman Cohn (August 2!); Dr. Herbert W. Bieber (August 21-24); Dr. Harold T. Commons (August 
22); Rev. Gypsy Smith, Jr.. Dr. Louis Sperry Chafer (August 24); special leaders for young people 
Dr. Archer E. Anderson (August 11-16); Dr. Walter L. Wilson (August 17-24); children’s meetings 
Rev. and Mrs. Arnold Carl Westphal (August {0-23); speakers for women’s meetings, Mrs. F. John 
Scroggie (August 18. 19); Mrs. Charles E. Cowman (August 21-23). 


Assembly have iustified 
It is with confidence in 








WINONA LAKE, INDIANA 


is on the main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and served also by the Big Four, U. S. Highway 
No. 30, and Greyhound Bus Lines. 


For detailed information write to 














The Bible Conference, Winona Lake, Ind. 
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